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Removal Notice. 


The National Headquarters of the American Peace 
Society have been removed from 31 Beacon Street, 
Boston, Mass., to the National Capital. All letters, 
papers, etc., should hereafter be addressed to the 
American Peace Society, 313-314 Colorado Building, 
Washington, D.C. 
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Seve. Senseless War. 


The conflict in Northern Mexico between the 
insurrectos and the government troops, which now 
happily seems to be coming to an end, can hardly be 
called war in the accepted sense of the word. But 
whatever term may be used to describe it, it has 
exhibited, in its small way, all, or nearly all, the 
characteristics of war. The appeal has been to brute 
violence, to the arbitrament of powder and bullets, 
to the savage spitting of machine guns, to cunning 
and deception. Men have stood up in opposing 
bands and shot each other to death or blown each 
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other to pieces from behind rocks and bushes, re- 
gardless of the ties of race, of family, of humanity. 
Property has been destroyed, widows and orphans 
have been made, non-combatants have been driven 
from their homes, while the bloody struggle has 
raged. 

War, big or little, can never be changed in its 
essential nature. It is impossible to humanize it, for 
it is always inhuman. Some of its attendant horrors 
and cruelties have been suppressed, and others will 
be. But in itself it remains, and always will remain, 
the same savage, senseless thing. It decides nothing 
as to the justice of the thing about which men fight. 
It only determines which of the two combatants is, 
all things considered, the strongest, the most cunning, 
the most crushingly brutal. If the insurgents in 
Mexico win, it will not prove that the Diaz govern- 
ment has been undemocratic and tyrannical; if Diaz 
wins, it will determine nothing as to the rightness 
and justice of the course he has followed. 

There is in this direction still an enormous work 
of public enlightenment and public moralization to 
accomplish. Vast numbers of people still, in spite 
of the immense progress of humanization which has 
been made, as soon as their passions are stirred by 
injustice and wrong, or their “ patriotism” offended, 
instinctively turn for redress to the fist, the club, the 
rifle and gatling gun. This is true in all countries 
— Japan, Germany, Great Britain, the United States, 
as well as in Mexico. The governments them- 
selves are affected in this way perhaps even more 
readily than the people. They do not seem to be 
capable, often, of throwing off the old habit. It is 
so much easier to have recourse to the army and the 
navy, to fortifications and big guns, than to the saner 
and more certain ways of conciliation and negotiation. 

The campaign of public education in right princi- 
ples and moral self-control must therefore go on 
perhaps for a long time after unlimited treaties of 
arbitration are concluded between the leading coun- 
tries. Men must be persuaded that resort to violence 
in our day is unworthy of them; that there is no 
real justice, no redress for wrong, in brute force ; 
that it only adds cruelty to cruelty, injustice to in- 
justice. The ape and tiger must be worked out of 
men, the savage and barbarous eliminated. This is 
more fundamental work than the negotiation of arbi- 
tration treaties and the holding of Hague Confer- 
ences, imperative as these are. The latter will take 
care of themselves, certainly and swiftly, if we only 
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pluck up the roots of war in the beliefs, the instincts 
and habits of the people. 


Japan and International Coaling 
Stations. 

The persistence with which certain of our eminently 
“ patriotic” citizens seek to demonstrate that Japan is 
studiously, craftily and incessantly making ready for an 
early war upon the United States is most disheartening. 
The extent of this perverse activity sometimes makes one 
wonder, in spite of the most undying optimism, whether 
the country is not, after all, already well along on the 
road of both intellectual and moral degeneracy. Of 
course it isn’t, for the masses of the people are neither 
jingoes nor imbeciles. 

The latest attempt of these mongers of war with our 
very best friend among the nations has shown a depth of 
perversity beyond, if possible, anything which they have 
previously manifested. In their attempt to find a dra- 
matic explanation of the big army manceuvres in Southern 
Texas they fell immediately upon Japan, for whom they 
are continually lying in wait, and set to pounding her, as 
the man who fell among thieves on the road to Jericho 
got pounded. President Taft, they averred, had discov- 
ered that the Japanese government was negotiating a 
secret treaty with Mexico with the view of using the 
latter country as a basis of operations against us when 
the fateful hour should come. Then they invented the 
theory of a Japanese intrigue to secure a coaling station 
on Magdalena Bay, with the same sinister motives. 

President Taft has been driven by these brainless and 
heartless representations to put a quietus on the gratuitous 
charges of base machination against us by the Mikado’s 
government, by giving a frank denial of all these charges 
and an explanation of the mobilization of the army near 
the Mexican border. But will his frank statement silence 
these maligners of Japan? Probably not for long. The 
first favorable moment they will be at it again. But our 
Japanese friends across the Pacific, who have been so 
deeply wounded by what has been said here in dispar- 
agement of them, have by this time, we think, learned 
the real animus of these utterances, and are not likely to 
be fooled by them any more. Nothing could be more 
fitting than the manner in which President Taft, repre- 
senting the whole nation, has, on occasion of these 
repeated vaporings, hastened to assure Tokyo that the 
people of our country, small sections excepted, believe 
none of these misrepresentations, but sincerely trust the 
Mikado and his people. 

The mention of coaling stations leads one to wonder 
what possible harm could come to us if Japan had such 
a station on Magdalena Bay. Our government seeks to 
have coaling stations wherever they can be had; why 
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should not Japan do the same? Why should we not do 
unto others as we would have them do unto us? Why 
should coaling stations continue to be classed among 
instruments and menaces of war? WHave they not, in 
view of the world-wide development of commerce and 
travel, a beneficent service to render in the further unifi- 
cation of the nations and peoples of the earth? It seems 
to us so. We think, therefore, and venture to suggest, 
that the time has come for the establishment of great 
neutralized international coaling stations at all the 
important crossroads of commerce and travel throughout 
the world. It ought to be easy for the maritime powers 
to agree upon a convention for the establishment of such 
international stations, in a way to put an end forever to 
the talk of coaling stations as instruments and menaces 
of war, and to make them links of friendship, trust, co- 
operation and peace. Here is a chance for President 
Taft to do another service to the cause of international 
concord similar to that done by him a year and more ago, 
when he declared in favor of the arbitration of all inter- 
national controversies without exception. 





Editorial Notes. 


On account of the removal of the 
National Headquarters of the American 
Peace Society to Washington, D. C., a 
Department for New England has been created, which 
will for the present maintain an office at 31 Beacon 
Street, Boston, in charge of Dr. James L. Tryon, repre- 
sentative. A Massachusetts Branch of the American 
Peace Society has also been organized, the details of 
which will be given in the next issue of the ApvocaTE 
or Peace. This Branch Society will also have its office 
at 31 Beacon Street, Boston, in connection with the New 
England Department. 


New England 
Department. 





The first Universal Races Congress,which 
First Universal jg to be held at the University of London 
ee July 26 to 29 this summer, under the presi- 
dency of the Right Honorable Lord Weardale, promises 
to be one of the most striking and imposing demonstra- 
tions of an international character ever held. “The 
object of the Congress will be to discuss, in the light of 
modern knowledge and the modern conscience, the gen- 
eral relations subsisting between the peoples of the West 
and those of the East, between so-called white and so- 
called colored peoples, with a view to encouraging between 
them a fuller understanding, the most friendly feelings 
and a heartier codperation.” On the program are many 
distinguished men from different countries — Great Brit- 
ain, the United States, Germany, France, Italy, India, 
China, Japan, etc. Nearly all phases of the race problem 
will be discussed, in most cases by those who may be 
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considered specialists. The results of the Congress are 
certain to be great and lasting. It is somewhat strange 
that no such interracial gathering has ever been under- 
taken before. Race prejudices have always been deep 
and strong, and their removal is urgently required if 
civilization is to make much further progress. Perhaps 
the fact that they are already beginning to break down 
is what has suggested this Congress, in order that the 
process of their elimination may be materially hastened. 
The American Peace Society desires to be well repre- 
sented at the Congress, and if those of our members who 
expect to be in London in July will let us know, we shall 
be glad to send them credentials. 





At the nineteenth International Peace 
Peace Exhibit Congress, which is to be held in Rome in 
at the Rome e : » 6, © 
Peace Congress. October next, a historical Peace Exhibit is 
being organized by Count Gubernatis, 
chairman of the local committee. The Exhibit will be 
installed in the general Exhibition building, near the 
Castle of St. Angelo. The count has developed a very 
comprehensive scheme, intended to illustrate the peaceful 
progress of nations and the development of the peace 
idea. He includes peace in the Scriptures and in Chris- 
tian history; peace in Asia, in Europe and in America; 
the principal treaties of arbitration; the Hague Confer- 
ence ; peace congresses, societies and schools. The illus- 
trations may be documents, literary fragments, pictures 
and other works of art, autographs, historical mementos, 
etc. Such objects are asked for either (a) on loan, or 
(4) as gifts, to form the nucleus of a permanent Peace 
Museum at Rome. It is to be hoped that this Exhibit 
will be made more successful than those connected with 
some former peace congresses have been. But our 
Italian friends are experts in this line. The Exhibit at 
Milan in connection with the peace congress of 1906 was 
the best that has yet been made, and we hope that our 
friends at Rome will have the codperation of pacifists in 
other countries in making their proposed exposition a 
real credit to the cause. 





We should like to adopt as our own 
what Mr. Glen Edwards, of the Russell 
Sage Foundation, writes in the Journal 
of Education : 

“In no other department of national activity has ad- 
vance been so slow and difficult as in that which is rep- 
resented by the Bureau of Education. It has tried year 
after year for nearly fifty years to win the favor of an 
unsympathetic Congress. This it has failed absolutely 
to do. 

«“ A few weeks ago one of the most stupendous engines 
of war ever built by civilized man slid over the ways and 


Education or 
Battleships ? 
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into the water at Norfolk, Va. She will carry in her 
main battery twelve twelve-inch guns, valued at $720,000, 
or more than enough to pay the salaries of the entire 
force now employed in the Bureau of Education for 
twelve years. She will carry twenty-one five-inch guns, 
valued at $193,200, or more than enough to employ a 
force of ten field specialists in education for six years. 
She will cost the nation $9,000,000 in repairs and main- 
tenance in twenty years, or nearly three and one-half 
times as much as the bureau has cost the government in 
more than forty years. At the end of twenty years she 
will have depreciated in value one hundred per cent., 
and will have cost the nation to build and support in 
time of peace not less than $20,000,000, or nearly four 
and one-half times as much as the work of the bureau, 
including the Alaska service, has cost in more than four 
decades. Have we anything to show what this war vessel 
really means? In the filthy mud of a foreign port lies 
her prototype, a grisly, forsaken memorial to wicked 
sacrifices of human life, misuse of man’s most heroic 
qualities, wounds, greed, starvation, disease, suffering, 
sorrow, grief, and the widows and the o1 | ans of civilized 
nations. This is what it all means in tue last analysis. 
As these facts drive their way to our hearts, is it a pleas- 
ant thing to learn that, while the whole country is alive 
to the need of a fuller knowledge concerning facts of 
human life and happiness, there are men who refuse 
$75,000 to the Bureau of Education, and permit them- 
selves a few days later to grace with pomp and ceremony 
the launching of an $11,000,000 battleship ?” 





The visit of Baron d’Estournelles de 

Le Constant to Los Angeles was an occasion 
of great importance to the Southern Cali- 

fornia Peace Society. On the evening of March 28, 
when the Baron spoke in one of the large auditoriums 
under the auspices of the City Club, a deputation of 
twenty or more of the leaders of the Society met him 
and sat on the platform during the lecture. The next 
day the Baron was introduced to the two thousand 
students of the Polytechnic High School by Dr. Arthur 
S. Phelps, president of the Peace Society. He was given 
a rousing welcome by the students. On the afternoon of 
the same day the Peace Society gave the Baron a com- 
plimentary automobile party and ride through the most 
attractive parts of Los Angeles. In the party were the 
Mayor, the City Clerk, the French Consul, the president 
of the Y. M.C. A., the officials of the Peace Society, and 
a number of other prominent men and women of the city. 
On returning from this automobile excursion the Baron 
gave the president and secretary of the Southern Cali- 
fornia Peace Society each the beautiful bronze medal of 
the International Conciliation Association as a token of 
his appreciation of the work which the Society is doing 
on the Pacific Coast. Dr. Phelps and Mr. Root have 
our warmest congratulations on the fine recognition thus 
given them by one of the leading peace men of the world. 














The Baltimore Peace Congress. 


The completed program of the third National Peace 
Congress has reached us too late for insertion in this 
issue. The Congress opens in McCoy Hall, Johns Hop- 
kins University, Wednesday afternoon, May 3, and the 
final session will be held on Saturday morning, May 6. 
The program is an unusually strong one. Two distin- 
guished foreign peace workers, Baron d’Estuournelles de 
Constant from France and Senator La Fontaine from 
Belgium, will take part in the Congress. The speakers 
at the opening session are the President of the United 
States, Cardinal Gibbons, Andrew Carnegie, Benjamin F. 
Trueblood, Prof. Leo. S. Rowe and Hon. William C. 
Dennis. Hamilton Holt, the president of the Congress, 
will preside at this session and deliver an address on 
«“ A League of Peace.” The remainder of the days pre- 
sent an unusual array of able, well-known speakers. At 
the banquet on Friday evening Hon. Champ Clark, 
speaker of the House of Representatives, will act as 
toastmaster, and among the speakers will be the Mayor 
of Baltimore, Senator La Fontaine of Belgium, Baron 
d’Estournelles de Constant of France, and others. There 
is every indication that this Congress will be a great and 
memorable gathering of the friends of peace. 


$< 


What the Peace Organizations, are 
Doing. 

An Egyptian Peace Society has been organized. It 
receives members without distinction of race or religion. 
Its headquarters is at Cairo, Avenue Chaubrah. Its 
president is Mohamed Farid Bey and its secretary 
Ahmed Wafik Effendi. Mr. Bey, who is a member of 
the Egyptian Nationalist Party, was an interesting figure 
at the Stockholm Peace Congress last August. Our 
warmest sympathies and best wishes to the new society. 





A society has been organized in Honolulu, on the in- 
itiation of ‘Theodore Richards of 7e ’riend (a monthly 
journal), called “The Friend Peace Society.” The pur- 
pose of the society is to promote friendship between the 
United States and Japan through the medium of scholar- 
ships provided for Japanese students in the Mid-Pacific 
Institute of Honolulu. These scholarships given by 7he 
Friend are called “ Friend Peace Scholarships,” and con- 
tinue for four years, to the extent of 6,000 yen. Among 
the patrons of the Society are Count Okuma, Baron Ki- 
kuchi, Dr. Nitobe, Bishop Honda, Baron Kanda and 
Baron Shibuzawa. 


— 
Brevities. 
. . Ata Sunday evening peace meeting in Plymouth 
Church, Brooklyn, at which the pastor, Dr. Newell 
Dwight Hillis, presided, and the speakers were Rabbi 
Stephen S. Wise, David Dudley Foulke, president of the 
National Municipal League, Dr. Andrew Macphail of 
Montreal and Dean Kirchwey of the Columbia Univer- 
sity Law School, the following resolution was adopted : 
** Resolved by Plymouth Church, That public war is out of 
date, and that the nations of the world, bya league of peace 
among themselves, ought to make its recurrence hereafter 
impossible.”’ 
_ Among the increasing number of prominent men 
on the Pacific Coast who are throwing the weight of 
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their influence in favor of the movement for the abolition 
of war, is the Rev. W. Elsworth Lawson, pastor of Ply- 
mouth Congregational Church, East Oakland, Cal. In 
a recent sermon on “ Christianity and War,” he arraigned 
the jingo press for its malevolent influence, condemned 
such organizations as Boys’ Brigades and Boy Scouts, 
and expressed enthusiastic appreciation of what the Hague 
Conferences have accomplished. 


Middlebury College, Middlebury, Vt., has received 
a gift of $600 for the establishment of “The Deacon 
Boardman Peace Prize,” in memory of Deacon Boardman 
of Pittsford, Vt., who died in 1870, and on whose tomb- 
stone are the words, “To show the evils of international 
war was his great object in life.” He was the earliest, 
most persistent, most ridiculed peace man in the early 
history of Vermont, and occasionally offered*a prize at 
Middlebury College for the best essay on peace. The 
income of this fund will be used for an annual prize to 
the student writing the best essay in favor of peace and 
in opposition to war as a resort for settling international 
differences. 


The Economic Club of Providence devoted its 
dinner discussion on April 3 to the pros and cons of 
Panama Canal fortification. Of the five hundred mem- 
bers of the club, about two-thirds were present. General 
George B. Davis, former Judge Advocate-General of the 
United States Army and delegate to the second Hague 
Conference, gave reasons for the fortification of the 
canal; Benjamin F. Trueblood, Secretary of the Ameri- 
can Peace Society, made a plea for neutralization and 
non-fortification. It was a frank and honest debate, but 
peaceful and amicable. 


“The National Institution for Moral Instruction,’ . 
which proposes to secure the teaching of morals in the 
schools by means of illustrated lectures, has been incor- 
porated and has fixed its headquarters in the Calvert 
Building, Baltimore, Md. The director of instruction, 
Mr. Milton Fairchild, is preparing among the illustrated 
lessons one which is to cover “ Law and Order and In- 
ternational Peace.” 


. The second of April was observed as a special 
Peace Sunday in thousands of churches and chapels 
throughout Great Britain. Sermons were preached on 
peace and the proposed Anglo-American Arbitration 
Treaty by men of many varying creeds. The events 
of the preceding week were treated with great serious- 
ness, and the general impression left behind was that of 
‘“‘a national sense stirred deeply in solemn and unwonted 
ways.” 

In all her new treaties of commerce German 
has inserted the provision that tariff disputes shall be 
submitted to arbitration. 


The Chicago Record Herald, editorially discuss- 
ing the attempts in this country to excite distrust and 
hatred of the Japanese, says: “The truth is that most 
of the anti-Japanese stuff is sheer nonsense, like the 
military speculation that is joined with it. Americans 
should discourage the propaganda in common decency 
toward a kindly and progressive people and a govern- 
ment that comports itself with notable wisdom and dis- 
cretion.” 
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Eighty-third Annual Report of the 
Board of Directors of the American 
Peace Society. 


Presented at the Annual Meeting, Held at Balti- 
more, Md., May 4, 1911. 


Mr. President and Members of the American Peace 
Society: The Board of Directors herewith respectfully 
submits the eighty-third annual report of the work of the 
Society, together with a general statement of the position 
of the peace movement at the present time. 

MEETINGS OF THE BOARD. 


Regular meetings of our Board have been held every 
two months from September to May. A number of 
adjourned and special meetings have also been held. 
The Executive Committee has likewise held many meet- 
ings to consider subjects specially referred to it by the 
Board. The meetings of the Board have been well 
attended and the discussions thorough and animated. 

Our Board and the Society have recently suffered a very 
great loss in the death of our loved and honored Presi- 
dent, Robert Treat Paine. Mr, Paine was the head of 
the Society for nearly twenty years. He brought to the 
position the influence of a distinguished name, an estab- 
lished character as one of the greatest philanthropists of 
the country, and a deep personal interest in all humani- 
tarian movements. The international peace movement 
became to him in his later years one of the most sacred 
of all humane causes. He was a generous contributor to 
the funds of the Society and to various other organiza- 
tions of like character. We desire to place on record in 
this report our great appreciation of Mr. Paine’s lofty 
character, devotion to the good of humanity, and wide 
influence, and our high regard for him as a fellow-worker, 
in whose companionship it was always a delight and an 
inspiration to labor. 

THE NEW PRESIDENT OF 

The Board has been most fortunate in securing, to fill 
the place made vacant by Mr. Paine’s death, one of the 
most eminent peace men of the country, Hon. Theodore 
E. Burton, United States Senator from Ohio. Senator 
Burton has for years been one of the foremost members 
of the Interparliamentary Union. His speeches both in 
the House and in the Senate have been able and timely 
contributions to the discussions of the subject. He is a 
recognized leader of the peace party in Congress, dis- 
tinguished alike for his ability and for his unequivocal 
and straightforward advocacy of the principles of arbitra- 
tion and peace. Under his leadership we confidently 
expect for the American Peace Society a continuation 
and increase of its power and influence in the years 
before us. (Of course Senator Burton has nothing to do 
with the preparation of this report.) 

MEMBERSHIP. 


The membership of the Society, both direct and 
through the Branches, has grown during the year until 
it has reached nearly four thousand, and is steadily 
increasing. 


THE SOCIETY. 


FINANCES, 

Our finances have continued about the same as last 
year. The total receipts, including balance from last year, 
The total expenditures have been 


have been $19,626.93. 
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$18,324.38. Two small legacies, amounting to $1,232.01 
have been received. With the slight increase in our 
resources it has been impossible to enlarge and develop 
our work in fresh fields, now open, as might have been 
done. In order to meet the new opportunities present- 
ing themselves continually in several directions for very 
effective work, the Society ought to have at its disposal, 
as was stated in our report of last year, not less than 
$50,000 a year. New agencies, like those already in 
most successful operation in Chicago and Los Angeles, 
ought to be established in a number of other important 
cities of the country; our Branch Societies ought to be 
increased both in numbers and in efficiency, our Lecture 
Bureau enlarged and strengthened, our monthly journal 
distributed in larger editions than has heretofore been 
possible, and more adequate supplies of our general 
pamphlet publications placed at the disposal of our 
workers in different fields. The public mind is to-day 
open to the principles and policies of the peace cause as 
has never before been the case, and with proper means 
at its disposal the Society might easily enlarge its work 
tenfold. The moment is a most auspicious one, full of 
hope and promise, and we urge our members and friends 
throughout the land to consider seriously whether it may 
not be possible for them to do more to finance the work 
than they are now doing. 
PUBLIC WORK. 

All the usual lines of our public work have been 
continued. The General Secretary, the other Secretaries, 
the members of our Lecture Bureau and other members 
of the Society have given many addresses in educational 
institutions, churches, before business organizations and 
associations of other kinds. The increasing demand for 
lectures in all parts of the nation has given convincing 
proof of the growing power of the peace movement. 
Our Assistant Secretary, Dr. James L. Tryon, recently 
made an extended lecture trip among universities, col- 
leges and churches in Canada, where he found a keen 
interest manifested in the peace cause in general, and 
especially in the proposed celebration, three or four years 
hence, of the one hundred years of peace between the 
United States and Canada and the mother country. The 
Field Secretary, Charles E. Beals, has been almost con- 
stantly engaged in giving lectures and assisting in hold- 
ing meetings in the Middle West, his trips extending 
from Chicago as far west as North Dakota and east as 
far as Buffalo. Robert C. Root, our efficient Pacific 
Coast representative, has found remarkable openings for 
work in the public schools and other educational institu- 
tions of California, and in several cities has given ad- 
dresses in practically all the upper grades of the city 
schools. 

At the New England Peace Congress, initiated from 
our office, and held at Hartford, Conn., in May last, our 
Society was strongly represented, our secretaries and 
other members being among the prominent speakers in 
the sessions of the Congress and in the meetings in the 
churches and in the various public schools of the city. 

At the Mohonk Arbitration Conference held in May 
last our Society was well represented, both on the pro- 
gram and in the work of the Business Committee. 

Our Secretary and other delegates attended and took 
part in the eighteenth International Peace Congress held 
at Stockholm the first week in August. 
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As for three years past, we again sent to Congress in 
February of this year a strong protest against the fur- 
ther increase of the navy, and later a remonstrance 
against the fortification of the Panama Canal. A com- 
mittee of our Board prepared a remonstrance giving 
reasons why the canal should not be fortified, secured the 
signatures to it of a number of eminent men, and then 
gave it wide circulation through the press. A clergy- 
men’s remonstrance against further enlargement of the 
navy was circulated from our office and signed by more 
than a thousand ministers in Massachusetts alone, and 
larger numbers of ministers than usual sent in similar 
remonstrances from other parts of the country. 

The work of our Press and Information Bureau, con- 
ducted by the Assistant Secretary, has been much larger 
and more fruitful than in any previous year. The press 
associations and individual newepapers have been more 
ready to take articles and dispatches than heretofore, 
some of them eagerly seeking for the latest data. 


OUR OFFICE AND LIBRARY. 


Our office continues to be the centre of a large and 
ever-growing propaganda in many directions. The cor- 
respondence has been greater than in any previous year. 
Requests and orders for literature have been practically 
incessant, coming from students in the higher educational 
institutions, from teachers and pupils in the public schools, 
from clergymen, business men, professional men and 
others. The amount of literature sent out from our 
headquarters has been very large, especially that dealing 
with the live questions of the day, arbitration treaties, the 
international court of justice, limitation of armaments, 
the neutralization of the Panama Canal, etc. A number 
of new and important books, dealing with the more im- 
portant phases of the movement, have been added to the 
office library. Among these have been several works on 
international law, reports of the Venezuela arbitration at 
The Hague, etc. 

THE ADVOCATE OF PEACE. 

The monthly edition of the ApvocatEe or PrEace is 
now seven thousand five hundred copies, an increase of 
five hundred over last year. The members of the Branch 
Societies are all supplied with the paper. The New 
York Peace Society subscribes for the paper for all its 
members, which is furnished them at the same rate as to 
our own Branch members, namely, at half the subscription 
price. Through the generosity of friends the paper is 
furnished gratuitously, as in former years, to all the 
college and university libraries in the country, to theo- 
logical schools, Young Men’s Christian Associations, 
public libraries, important weekly papers, etc. Special 
effort has been made the past year to make the depart- 
ment of reports of the peace movement throughout the 
world — of what other organizations as well as our own 
Branch Societies are doing— as complete as possible. 
As far as practicable, the most important peace addresses 
given by public men and others, both in this country and 
in Europe, have appeared in the pages of our journal. It 
has been suggested that the ApvocaTE or PEacE be 
made a semi-monthly, or even a weekly, publication, in 
order adequately to cover the ever-enlarging activities of 
the friends of peace; but a larger force of workers and 
much greater resources than are now at command would 
be necessary for the carrying out of this suggestion, if on 
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other grounds it should be found advisable. Our Secre- 

tary has suggested that the paper might be strengthened 

by the addition of a corps of editorial contributors, and 

it is hoped that this suggestion may soon be carried out. 
GENERAL LITERATURE. 


New editions of a number of our most important pam- 
phlets, of which we now issue about fifty different kinds, 
have been published within the year, and several new 
pamphlets have been added to the list. ‘“ Missions and 
International Peace,” a powerful paper by Dr. Charles 
E. Jefferson, “ Militarism as a Cause of the High Cost of 
Living,” from the Massachusetts Commissions’ Report, 
“A World Treaty of Arbitration,” by Dr. Tryon, are 
among the new issues. The most important books, both 
old and new, dealing with the problems of peace have 
been kept on hand, and the sale of these has been larger 
than heretofore. The most numerous calls for literature 
come from students in the higher educational institutions, 
the public high schools, and from teachers who are pre- 
paring their students for essays, orations, debates, etc. 
This demand has increased steadily for some years, and 
indicates how widely and deeply the peace movement is 
taking hold of the growing minds of the time. Much of 
this literature has to be given away or sold at a merely 
nominal rate. No other department of our propaganda 
work offers such a field for fundamental and lasting influ- 
ence as this. Unfortunately our chronic shortness of funds 
makes it impossible to do in this field even a tithe of 
what might be done, with the promise of very rich fruit- 
age in future years. The general public mind is just 
beginning to be thoroughly awakened to the magnitude 
of the claims of the peace movement, and it imperatively 
needs right instruction and sound direction. We appeal 
again to the friends of the cause to furnish much larger 
resources with which to do this work. Where hundreds 
of pamphlets are now sent out, thousands ought to be 
distributed. Everyone of the more than seven thousand 
libraries in the land ought to be furnished with a dozen 
or twenty of the leading works on peace. Most of them 
have none at all, and the students and others who come 
to them for information are turned away with no sub- 
stantial help. The chief demand of the past year has 
been for literature dealing with arbitration, the high court 
of international justice, the Hague Conferences, the limi- 
tation of armaments and the fortification of the Panama 
Canal. Every possible effort has been made to keep our 
literature fresh and up to date, though the demand for 
the old classical peace works is almost as great as ever, 
and necessitates our being ready to supply these at any 
time. 

OUR LECTURE BUREAU. 


Our list of available lecturers has been increased till 
we have at present twenty-seven enrolled. A consider- 
able number of these devote a large portion of the winter 
season to giving addresses before organizations of many 
kinds, and all of them have calls for lectures more or less 
frequently during the year. They for the most part give 
their services without compensation beyond that of ex- 
penses. Outside of our own Bureau there is an increas- 
ing number of public speakers in various cities who, 
impelled by the growing public interest in the cause, 
have taken up the subject of peace, and give frequent 
addresses thereon. 
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BRANCH AND AUXILIARY SOCIETIES. 

Our list of Branch and Auxiliary Societies now in- 
cludes the following: 

Connecticut Peace Society, 
Maryland Peace Society, Baltimore, Md. 

New York Italian Peace Society, New York City. 
New York German-American Peace Society, New York City. 
Buffalo Peace Society, Buffalo, N. Y. 
Cleveland Peace Society, Cleveland, Ohio. 
Cincinnati Arbitration and Peace Society, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
Chicago Peace Society, Chicago, Ill. 

Kansas State Peace Society, Wichita, Kan. 

Utah Peace Society, Salt Lake City, Utah. 
Northern California Peace Society, Berkeley, Cal. 
Southern California Peace Society, Los Angeles, Cal. 
Redlands Peace Society, Redlands, Cal. 
Intercollegiate Peace Association, Cerro Gordo, Ill. 
Association of Cosmopolitan Clubs, Madison, Wis. 

State of Washington Peace Society, Seattle, Wash. 

City of Washington Peace Society, Washington, D. C. 
Massachusetts Peace Society, Boston, Mass. 

All of these, except possibly one or two, have been 
doing active work during the season. The Chicago 
Peace Society, the largest and most vigorous of the 
Branches, increased its membership during the year to 
over six hundred, and includes many of the prominent 
citizens of Chicago. The Branches at Hartford, Conn., 
at Buffalo, N. Y., the new Maryland Society at Balti- 
more, the Cincinnati Society, the Cleveland Society and 
the Utah Society at Salt Lake City have all done excel- 
lent service, and most of them have considerably in- 
creased their membership. The California Societies, 
including the new organization at Redlands, have all 
developed into strong centres of influence. The Massa- 
chusetts Branch, organized because of the removal of our 
headquarters to Washington, has only just begun what 
it is hoped will prove along and most useful career. All 
the Branch and Auxiliary societies have labored under the 
disadvantage of having little or no funds with which to 
carry on their work. If they could have proper resources 
they are all prepared and eager to do effective service in 
their several fields, Considerable correspondence has 
taken place looking towards the early organizing of fur- 
ther Branches in several localities. 


Hartford, Conn. 


THE FIELD SECRETARYSHIP, 


The work of our Field Secretary, Charles E. Beals, 
during the past year has been most energetic and influ- 
ential. [le has increased the membership of the Chicago 
Peace Society, of which he is the secretary, to more 
than six hundred. His services have been in almost con- 
stant demand for addresses before colleges and universi- 
ties, churches, clubs and other kinds of organizations 
working for the public good, not only in Chicago and 
vicinity, but in a number of the States of the Middle 
West. His office in Chicago, which is entirely financed 
by the Chicago Peace Society, has become the centre of 
a most important propaganda, through conference, dis- 
tribution of literature, and a large and growing corre- 
spondence. He has secured the active cooperation of a 
number of the most prominent men of the city in the 
religious, the commercial and the educational world. 
Mr. Beals has also spent a good deal of time in corre- 
spondence and personal work, looking to the formation 
of Branches of the American Peace Society, the fruits of 
which it is hoped to reap in the very near future. The 


headquarters of the Field Secretary and of the Chicago 
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Peace Society have been removed from 153 La Salle 
Street to 30 North La Salle Street. The work of the 
Field Secretary is reported monthly in the Apvocarr 
or Pracr. 

THE PACIFIC COAST DEPARTMENT. 

Our Pacific Coast representative, Robert C. Root, has 
continued with unabated energy and increasing success 
his work of introducing the peace cause into the educa- 
tional institutions, county teachers’ institutes, churches, 
etc., of California. He has given special attention to 
organizing debates and peace prize contests in the col- 
leges and high schools. He has made his office in Los 
Angeles a bureau of information, which is more and 
more extensively used by the young men and women 
who are studying the peace movement. His services 
have been in increasing demand for lectures, and the 
reports of these in various newspapers indicate that sym- 
pathy with the peace movement is steadily increasing on 
the Pacific Coast. Through his influence an important 
section of the Southern California Peace Society has 
been recently established at Redlands. 

THE NEW ENGLAND DEPARTMENT. 

Because of the removal of the headquarters of the 
American Peace Society to Washington, a department 
for the New England States has just been created, which 
will ve in charge of our former Assistant Secretary, Dr. 
James L. Tryon, and will have its quarters at 31 Beacon 
Street, Boston, where our general office has so long been 
situated. 

THE NEW ENGLAND ARBITRATION AND PEACE CONGRESS. 

The Peace Congress for the New England States, 
initiated by our Secretary and held at Hartford, Conn., 
in May last year, proved to be a most unique and 
effective demonstration. The association with it of the 
hundredth anniversary of the birth of Elihu Burritt at 
New Britain resulted in the organization of a great 
pageant in Burritt’s honor, which was participated in by 
all the important local societies and fraternal organiza- 
tions, especially those of foreigners engaged in the in- 
dustries of the city. This pageant, which was splendidly 
organized and entirely free from military features, drew 
into its current practically the whole city of New Britain, 
and proved once for all that peace and human brother- 
hood can be made to appeal to the popular imagination 
and feeling even more powerfully than the military sys- 
tem with all its pomp and circumstance. There is no 
need of further description of the Congress here, as the 
proceedings were written up at the time in the Apvo- 
CATE OF Peace and published in a valuable report under 
the editorship and supervision of Dr. Tryon. 

THE THIRD NATIONAL PEACE CONGRESS, 

The initiatory steps towards holding a third National 
Peace Congress were taken by our Board early this year. 
After correspondence with different places by our Secre- 
tary, Baltimore was chosen as the seat of the congress. 
The organization of it was taken up heartily and enthusi- 
astically by the officials of the new Maryland Peace 
Society. Though initiated by our Society, it was decided 
that the congress should be held under the joint auspices 
of the peace societies of the country, and that an effort 
should be made to bring into it, especially from the South, 
persons who have not heretofore participated in the 
national congresses. The organizing committee have done 
their work in a most generous, thorough and admirable 
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way, and the results of their labors are now before us in 
the splendid meetings here going on, in connection with 
which our annual meeting is being held. An extended 
account of the congress will be given in the next issue of 
the ApvocaTE oF PeEacsr, and in due time the steno- 
graphic report of the proceedings will appear. 


REMOVAL OF THE SOCIETY’S HEADQUARTERS TO 
WASHINGTON, 

For more than a year past the question of removing 
the headquarters of the Society to Washington has been 
under consideration. The increase of the membership of 
the Society and its extension to practically all parts of 
the nation, the establishment of Branch Societies in a 
number of important centres, the desirability of reaching 
more effectively the southern and southwestern sections 
of the country, and the increasing importance in many 
directions of the national capital in the education and 
direction of public opinion throughout the nation, led to 
the belief that a society, national in its scope and work 
as is the American Peace Society, ought to take advan- 
tage of the opportunities thus offered by the centre of the 
national life for increasing its standing and prestige 
throughout the country, and thus enabling it to do even 
more extended and effective work in the promotion of 
the great cause for which it has always stood. Three 
months ago, therefore, it was decided by a nearly unani- 
mous vote of the Board to make the change as soon as 
practicable. The removal has now been accomplished, 
and the national headquarters established in the Colorado 
Building, Washington, D.C. 

THE PEACE MOVEMENT IN GENERAL. 

The peace movement has continued to extend and 
strengthen itself throughout the world. The peace 
societies, of which there are now nearly six hundred, in 
spite of their limited resources and in the face of many 
obstacles, have carried on their propaganda with untiring 
devotion and increasing success. A number of new 
societies have been formed, either as branches of the 
general societies or as independent local organizations. 
The most noteworthy of the new organizations is the 
American Peace Society of Japan, recently formed with 
more than two hundred members in Tokio, and composed 
entirely of Americans residing in Japan. It has been 
established for the purpose of strengthening the bonds 
of friendship between this country and Japan, and of 
counteracting the baneful influence of the jingoes of 
both countries. 

The eighteenth International Peace Congress, which 
met at Stockholm last August, was one of the most suc- 
cessful international peace conventions ever held. It 
was treated with great generosity by both the city and 
the national governments, and was noteworthy from the 
fact that it first brought into the international peace 
movement an especially large number of representatives 
from the northern countries of Europe — Scandinavia, 
Russia, Finland, ete. 

The International Peace Bureau, with headquarters at 
Berne, Switzerland, which binds all the peace societies 
of the world together, and is directed by a large Com- 
mission composed of leading peace workers from different 
countries, was awarded the Nobel Prize in December last, 
and is now in a position to make itself felt throughout 
the world as it never has been before. 
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The National Peace Congresses, held the past summer 
and autumn in Great Britain, France, Italy, Germany and 
some of the smaller countries of Europe, have all been 
occasions of great interest and have borne witness to the 
growth and increasing power of the cause. 

The Interparliamentary Union, now having a member- 
ship of three thousand, and the International Law Asso- 
ciation, composed of more than four hundred prominent 
jurists and publicists of different nations, have held suc- 
cessful conferences during the year, the former in 
Brussels, the latter in London. An increased number 
of governments now contribute annually to the Interpar- 
liamentary Union, and its newly organized and better 
financed bureau at Brussels has added much to the power 
of this remarkable body of statesmen. 

In this country the Mohonk Arbitration Conference, 
which now, through its permanent secretary, continues 
its work throughout the year among business and other 
organizations ; the American Association for International 
Conciliation in coéperation with the general International 
Conciliation at Paris; the International School of Peace, 
founded by Mr. Ginn, which has recently completed its 
organization and incorporation, and has changed its 
name to the World Peace Foundation; the American 
School Peace League, whose work is among teachers 
and teachers’ organizations ; the American Society for the 
Judicial Settlement of International Disputes, which held 
a remarkably successful Conference in Washington in 
December; the New York Peace Society, the strongest 
and most efficient of the local societies ; the Pennsylvania 
Arbitration and Peace Society; the Universal Peace 
Union of Philadelphia with its branches; the Peace 
Department of the National Women’s Christian Tem- 
perance Union,— have all in their separate fields been 
unusually active during the year. 

The annual Peace Days —the eighteenth of May in 
the schools, and the third Sunday in December in the 
churches — have been more generally observed the past 
year than previously. 

The Permanent Court of Arbitration at The Hague 
has been brought into great prominence by the success- 
ful settlement of the long-standing dispute between the 
United States and Great Britain over the North Atlantic 
Fisheries, and by the adjustment of the Orinoco Steam- 
ship Company controversy between our country and 
Venezuela. 

The question of the organization of the International 
High Court of Justice, voted for in principle by the 
second Hague Conference, has continued to claim large 
public attention by reason of the action of our govern- 
ment in proposing the transformation of the Prize Court 
into a regular Court of Arbitral Justice, and by the 
approval of this proposition by a number of the impor- 
tant governments of the world. 

The year has been marked also by the addition of a 
number of treaties of obligatory arbitration to the long 
list of conventions of this type previously concluded. 

THE CARNEGIE PEACE ENDOWMENT. 


One of the most noteworthy events of the year was 
the setting apart on the 14th of December last by An- 
drew Carnegie of ten millions of dollars for the promo- 
tion of the abolition of war, “the foulest blot on our civi- 
This princely gift called forth the warmest 


lization.” 
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appreciation of the donor’s generosity from the friends 
of peace everywhere. It has awakened the hope that 
the international peace cause, confessedly the greatest and 
most commanding reform movement before the world, 
is at last to be adequately financed. 

The Carnegie Peace Endowment, administered by the 
board of able and eminent men to whom it has been en- 
trusted, will do much to give the peace movement a pres- 
tige and power of which heretofore it has hardly dreamed. 
But the movement has reached a position where it needs 
the income of a much greater fund than this. It has 
come to be known that applications enough from many 
peace organizations have been made for help from the 
Carnegie Endowment to swamp the whole Fund. The 
price of a single battleship for the cause of peace sounds 
large in the abstract, but while the nations are spending 
in the aggregate on preparations for war and in meeting 
the outlay entailed by past wars each year two hundred 
times the amount of the whole Carnegie Fund, it seems 
reasonable that the greatest humanitarian movement of 
the day, the success of which is to relieve humanity from 
untold burdens, should have at its disposai the income of 
at least one or two hundred millions of dollars for the 
successful accomplishment of its ends. May we not hope 
that other men of wealth will follow the example set by 
Mr. Carnegie ? 

THE PROPOSED ANGLO-AMERICAN UNLIMITED TREATY 
OF ARBITRATION, 

The lead taken by the United States government in 
the year preceding our last annual report with a view to 
securing thorough consideration by government commis- 
sions of the problem of limitation of armaments and for 
the transformation of the International Prize Court, pro- 
vided for by the second Hague Conference, into a general 
International Court of Arbitral Justice, has been followed 
the past year by another great step. President Taft, 
following up his suggestion of last year, that all questions 
in controversy between nations, including those of na- 
tional honor and vital interests, should be arbitrated, has 
opened the way for the negotiation of an unlimited 
treaty of arbitration with Great Britain. This advance 
has been met with the utmost cordiality by the British 
government and with the greatest enthusiasm by the 
general British public, and it is now practically certain 
that the next great step in the progress of our movement 
will be the early conclusion of a treaty of arbitration of 
the widest scope between the two English-speaking peo- 
ples. In other countries this proposal has aroused deep 
and widespread sympathy, and the example, when set, is 
practically sure to be followed by other nations. 

THE OUTLOOK. 

We have clearly reached in the progress of the peace 
movement a moment of great solemnity, when events of 
the most momentous character are just ahead of us. 
Hope and expectation may well be on tiptoe. But the 
hour for loosing emotions and shouting victory has not 
yet come. The time demands faith and patient courage 
and steady heroic endeavor. For the triumph which is to 
be, even in any particular direction, depends still upon us 
and upon our co-workers of other lands. If failure and dis- 
appointment are not still to confront us, then every one of 
us must stand steady in his place and do his duty. But the 
times are ripening fast. The curse of war cannot much 
longer blight the earth. The international institutions, 


based on a growing sense of respect and justice, out of 
whose working a reign of law is to be established, are 
slowly but surely laying the foundations of permanent 
peace. The long night of hatred, savagery and mutual 
destruction is drawing to an end. Let us thank God for 
what he has wrought, and proceed with joy and courage 
to the duties lying next before us. 

On behalf of the Board of Directors, 

Bensamin F, Truesioop, Secretary. 
‘ — 
The Anglo-American Arbitration Treaty. 
Opinions, Resolutions, Etc. 
British National Peace Council. 

The National Peace Council heartily welcomes the 
response which Sir Edward Grey has made to the proposi- 
tion of President Taft for a treaty of arbitration covering 
all questions with the United States of America. It also 
gladly recognizes that the proposed treaty has the sup- 
port of all parties in the state, and has elicited a gener- 
ous and full approval from Mr. Arthur Balfour. 

The Council welcomes Sir Edward Grey’s declaration 
that such a treaty is not to be confused with any idea of 
alliance defensive or offensive. The Council, represent- 
ing all the peace and arbitration organizations in the 
country, calls upon all those who desire to further the 
cause of peace to promote an active expression of public 
opinion in favor of such treaty, which it believes the na- 
tion earnestly desires to see concluded at the earliest 
possible moment. 

The Council desires to emphasize the fact that this 
treaty is to be welcomed not only on account of our 
special and intimate relations with the United States, 
but because it should lead to the conclusion of similar 
treaties with other countries, and supply the means for 
bringing to an end the present mad race for increased 
armaments. 

Congregational Churches of Greater Boston. 

Whereas, A treaty, looking to the submission of all 
questions which may arise between Great Britain and the 
United States to a Board of Arbitration, with mutual 
agreement to abide by the decision of such a Board, has 
been inaugurated by President Taft and: Sir Edward 
Grey, and is being at this time drawn up and prepared 
for submission to the United States Senate at the present 
extra session of Congress ; therefore 

Resolved, That the Boston Ministers’ Meetings repre- 
senting Congregational Churches of Greater Boston do 
most heartily commend such a treaty. We believe that 
its effect as an example will be far-reaching, and that it 
will do much toward the extension of the principle of 
International Arbitration and the ultimate realization of 
the application of the Arbitration method in settling dif- 
ferences between nations, and thus of permanent and 
universal peace. We urge the Christian Church through- 
out the United States to support the movement with 
such ardent advocacy as shall insure its adoption by the 
Senate. 

The Archbishop of York. 

Statesmen of both political parties had made an appeal, he 
had almost said issued a challenge, to the Christian church 
to which every Christian was bound to respond. It was 
impossible to say what results might come from the mem- 
orable words used by Sir Edward Grey, but at least they 
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made this demand upon all members of the Christian 
church, that from henceforth they must, with new con- 
viction and energy, concentrate their minds and con- 
sciences upon this further effort in the cause of peace. 
It was strange that the Christian body which was in- 
tended to be a great force always making for peace 
should have been apparently so powerless to generate 
among the citizens, at least of Western nations, that 
force of conviction which would make war almost im- 
possible. 

President of the British National Free Church Council, 

Rev. Charles Brown. 

It seemed to him that the two great peoples, imbued 
with Christian sentiments, speaking the same language 
and owning largely the same origin, were called upon to 
set an example to the whole world, and that the Christian 
churches of all people should seize this opportunity of 
expressing approval, Statesmen could only go as far as 
public opinion went, not in advance of it, and Christian 
public opinion should be organized. If such an agree- 
ment could be entered into, it would be a fitting crown 
for the coronation year of our King. 

The Bishop of Durham. 

1 have read with deep attention Sir E. Grey’s utter- 
ance on international arbitration. That part of his speech 
in Parliament which hinted at defensive alliances based 
on such understandings I cannot but think perilous. 
But his response to President Taft’s advocacy of a com- 
pact for unreserved arbitration between nations, involving 
an abnegation of all warlike action in future between the 
contracting parties, seems to me nobly conceived and 
nobly expressed, and makes a contribution of the utmost 
value to the prospect of general peace. 


The Rev. R. J. Campbell. 

If an understanding could be effected between Great 
Britain and the United States of America for the main- 
tenance of the peace of the world, it would be the greatest 
thing that has happened within living memory — perhaps 
the greatest thing within the memory of man. If Ger- 
many could be brought into the compact, we might have 
universal disarmament within five years. And think 
what that would mean in the cause of social regeneration 
and the abolition of abject poverty. 


Dr. Clifford. 

The sympathetic and cordial welcome accorded by Sir 
Edward Grey to the proposals of the President of the 
United States marks the beginning of a new era in the 
life of nations. It may be, as some think, visionary and 
Utopian to regard it as making for universal peace; but 
experience tells us that the Utopias of to-day are the 
realities of the day after to-morrow. Neither Mr. Taft 
nor Sir Edward Grey is found in the category of the 
prophets. They are practical statesmen. They hold 
positions of supreme responsibility and influence. If 
they cannot make the future, they can guide our feet 
towards it. They know their limitations and have 
calculated the risks. 

The Lord Mayor of Manchester. 

The proposal made by the President of the United 
States, and since supported by both Sir Edward Grey 
and Mr. Balfour, has met with such a grateful welcome 
on all sides as to show plainly that we are a peace-loving 
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people. Though this is but a beginning, we may look 
forward with hope to the coming of the day when swords 
shall be beaten into ploughshares. It proves that the 
Anglo-Saxon race is ripe for this proposal, and we hope 
that the note now struck will continue to vibrate till the 
dream of peace on earth and goodwill among men will 
be an accomplished fact. 


Gilfillan Memorial Church, Dundee, Scotland. 

Resolved, That this meeting of the Gilfillan Memorial 
congregation and others welcomes with boundless satis- 
faction the response given by Sir Edward Grey, the Right 
Hon. A. J. Balfour, the Labor Party and the House of 
Commons to the advances of the President of the United 
States of America in the direction of an Anglo-American 
Treaty binding the two nations to submit to arbitration 
all possible causes of dispute between them; further, con- 
gratulates the President and the people of the United 
States on their unselfish and successful leadership of the 
peace of the world, and trusts that they will not withdraw 
from the position which the God of nations has called 
them to occupy till they have seen similar treaties drawn 
up between all the civilized peoples of the earth, and a 
court of arbitral justice set up for the settlement of all 
international differences by reason and by arbitration in- 
stead of by war. 


First Congregational Church Union, Jamaica Plain, Mass. 

Whereas, The concurrent statements of President 
Taft and Sir Edward Grey, the British Minister of 
Foreign Affairs, relative to a treaty of unlimited arbitra- 
tion between Great Britain and the United States, have 
now resulted in negotiations for a treaty of this character ; 
and 

Whereas, Such a treaty would remove the necessity, 
as far as concerns the United States and Great Britain, 
for great standing armies and navies which are incon- 
sistent with Christian principles; and 

Whereas, Such a treaty would be a splendid step 
towards international peace; therefore, 

Resolved, That the Congregational Union of the First 
Congregational Church of Jamaica Plain most heartily 
approves of the negotiations now under way, and most 
earnestly favors the ratification of such a treaty, and 
greatly desires that similar arbitration agreements may 
be speedily arranged with other nations. 


Evangelical Alliance of Cincinnati, Ohio. 


Whereas, President Taft has announced that the gov- 
ernment of the United States of America and Great 
Britain have now under consideration a treaty of arbitra- 
tion covering all possible points of difficulty between 
these two nations; and 

Whereas, President Taft has taken the advanced posi- 
tion that even matters of so-called national honor shall 
be included in such a treaty ; therefore 

Resolved, That we congratulate President Taft upon 
giving such a mighty impetus to the world peace move- 
ment, and hereby declare our hearty approval of the 
proposed plan of arbitration. 

General Conference Congregational Churches, Florida 
and the Southeast. 
Be it Resolved by the representatives of the Congre- 
gational churches of Florida and the Southeast, in annual 
conference assembled, that we have read with sentiments 
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of the profoundest satisfaction and gratitude the recent 
utterances of the Hon. William H. Taft, President of the 
United States of America, and of Sir Edward Grey, For- 
eign Secretary of the British government, bearing on 
the possible adoption by these two governments of a 
treaty providing for the submission to arbitration of any 
differences, of whatsoever sort, which may hereafter arise 
between them. 

Resolved, That in our judgment the time has now fully 
come when such a treaty may and should be adopted, 
thus making forever impossible the economic loss, the 
moral and social disaster and the unspeakable horrors of 
war between these kindred and Christian nations, re- 
ducing the oppressive burden of military and naval arma- 
ments, paving the way for similar conventions between 
other governments, and introducing a new and a better 
stage in the history of civilization and of the kingdom of 
righteousness, of peace and of joy. 

Resolved, That we pledge our sympathy, our prayers 
and our active support to the President and Senate of 
the United States in any efforts they may put forth to 
secure the ratification of such a treaty. 

[The list of such resolutions and opinions could be in- 
definitely extended. | 


eee —————— 


The Practical View of the Peace 
Question. 


BY MARCUS M. MARKS. 

Skepticism is so general among business men regard- 
ing the possibility of an early end of wars between 
nations, that we should face the arguments of these 
unbelievers fairly and try to answer them satisfactorily. 
They say: (1) Wars have been waged since the begin- 
ning of the world. How can you believe that they will 
cease now? (2) The same passion for conflict exists now 
as ever. (3) The same ambition for conquest exists 
now asever. (4) Selfish interests are as strong as ever. 
(5) The nations are geographically as far apart as ever. 

The cynic meets the suggestion that international 
treaties and an international court of justice will end 
wars by the statement that treaties will be broken and 
the court disobeyed. 

Some people go so far as to extol war: (1) Because 
it develops the heroic spirit and manly virtues: (2) Be- 
cause it saves the world from over-population. 

Let us take these matters in their order. 

RECENT INTERNATIONAL DEVELOPMENTS. 

Yes, war has been waged since the beginning of the 
world, but the world has changed more in the last hun- 
dred years than in all preceding time. Science has 
brought the ends of the earth closer together. The fast 
steamer, the express train, the telegraph and the printing 
press have been agencies tending toward the elimination 
of boundary lines between nations and the creation of 
conditions favorable to the development of the spirit of 
universal brotherhood. The strangeness is wearing off. 
We learn that the same hearts beat and the same red 
blood runs under every color of skin the world over. 
We find the same ambitions, the same virtues, the same 
passions everywhere. 


INTERNATIONAL COURT. 


It is not so long ago that man daily carried the sword, 
even in time of peace; that he fortified his castle against 
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OF PEACE. 
his neighbor and settled his differences by sword and 
pistol combat. What has happened to cause the individ- 
ual to change his attitude toward his neighbor, lay aside 
the sword and cease fortifying his castle? There have 
been established local courts of justice — legal machin- 
ery for the equitable adjustment of differences between 
men. The triumph of brute strength has been displaced 
by peaceful settlement, whereby justice is established. 
Only a police force has been kept to preserve the peace 
and reinforce the court when necessary. 

What is a nation? A combination of individuals. 
The individuals having established the local court, what 
more natural than that the nations establish the interna- 
tional court? When this has been done, then, just as 
the individual discarded his sword and ceased to fortify 
his castle, so will the nation — a combination of the same 
individuals — give up army, navy and fortifications, re- 
taining only an international police of sufficient strength 
to support the court of nations on extreme occasions. 


THE SKEPTIC ANSWERED, 


The skeptic says that the same passion for conflict and 
the same ambition for conquest exist now as ever before. 
True! But why should these human passions prevail 
between nations more than between individuals? They 
have not prevented the establishment of local courts and 
the triumph of justice and peace nationally, why then 
internationally? Oh! answers the skeptic, nations are 
farther apart than individuals. Ile forgets that not only 
has science brought the nations closer together, but the 
very skeptics, the business men, have unwittingly, through 
commerce itself, interlaced the interests of all civilized 
people into such close meshes that an injury to any one 
country has become an injury to all countries. All civ- 
ilization has become part of a single body which will 
weaken or perhaps bleed to death, no matter in what 
part an artery be cut. Selfish interest, though strong as 
ever, cannot now be conserved without conserving the 
general interests everywhere. 

Emperors and kings may have the same vainglorious 
desires as ever, but the development of strength in the 
popular will has grown so fast that the power of the 
emperors and kings to thrust the people into war has 
been very materially reduced. Representative govern- 
ment is being established everywhere to curb the ambi- 
tion of unscrupulous rulers. 

tegarding the breaking of treaties, if the nations once 
agree upon a uniform and general treaty, there will 
probably be a clause included which will visit the severest 
punishment upon any nation that attempts to break it. 
The combined forces of all the others will no doubt be 
brought to bear in such an emergency. Regarding dis- 
obedience of the international court’s mandates, an 
international police will take care of that emergency if 
necessary. 

Those who extol war because it develops the heroic 
spirit and the manly virtues should remember that there 
are much better methods for the development of courage 
than by the practice of slaughtering human beings. 
Everyday life offers many opportunities for the exercise 
of moral courage and all the other manly virtues. Who- 
ever feels that the only way to develop patriotism is to 
go into the wholesale murder business had best not 
develop that kind of patriotism. 
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The argument that wars save the world from over- 
population is really too ridiculous to spend much time on. 
Nature takes care of the question of over-population, and 
man need not kill his brother for fear that there will not 
be room for both. 

ARMAMENTS. 


To the practical man it is beginning to become very 
clear that international peace is an absolute and imme- 
diate necessity. The rapidly-increasing cost and de- 
structiveness of war is compelling peace. Seven-tenths 
of our federal receipts already go to the payment of the 
expenses of our past wars and the preparation for future 
wars. The same conditions exist in other nations. At 
the present cost of warships and other new war equip- 
ments, it seems that all the world is rushing madly toward 
bankruptcy,—and for what purpose? Therelative strength 
of the nations remains about the same in spite of the vast 
and growing burdens of militarism. Whether one nation 
has five warships to the others’ five, or twenty-five war- 
ships to the others’ twenty-five, nothing is gained and 
much is lost by the increase. 

It is often claimed that preparation for war, large 
armies and navies and strong fortifications tend to pre- 
vent war. Although this may be so at times, the con- 
trary is more often the case. Place armed men close 
together, on both sides of a frontier, and there is more 
likely to be a test of strength between the two countries 
than if the frontier were free from soldiers. 

CANADA AND THE UNITED STATES. 

Between the United States and Canada there are more 
than three thousand miles of unfortified and undefended 
boundary, and for one hundred years we have lived in 
perfect peace with our near neighbor to the north. The 
treaty of reciprocity which we are about to make will 
bring us even closer together. It is suggested that in 
1914 a free bridge be built at Niagara Falls connecting 
Canada with the United States in commemoration of 
this hundred years of peace between the two great 
nations. 

Is there any reason why all the world should not be 
as neighborly as Canada is with the United States? 

JAPAN AND THE UNITED STATES. 

Suspicion brings danger. We should have faith, which 
brings faith in return. Life is like a mirror, which re- 
flects what appears before it. Present an offer of frater- 
nity and fraternity is reflected. If the alarmists keep on 
shouting war with Japan long enough and loudly enough 
they may, at a psychological moment, bring on war by 
spreading alarm and inciting passion. Japan has no 
more desire for war with us than we have with her. If 
we are but friendly and just to her, there is no reason 
why we should not enjoy enduring peace. To the alarm- 
ist we say, Stop! Have more faith in your brothers! 

“SEEING IS BELIEVING.” 

The so-called practical man says, “ Seeing is believing.” 
Very often, on the contrary, believing is seeing. Those 
who are optimistic help to bring on the very condition 
they hope for, and those who are pessimistic cause gloom 
about them, which hinders the development of the best 
tendencies. 

Can we not already see that the history of the indi- 
vidual is now being worked out most logically in the 
history of the nations? The organization of The Hague 


is going on slowly but surely. All the nations have 
agreed on the principle of international arbitration. 
Since the first Hague Conference in 1899, one hundred 
and thirteen limited treaties of obligatory arbitration have 
been signed. An Interparliamentary Union has been es- 
tablished, its membership being made up of present and 
former members of the legislative bodies of the world. 
This Interparliamentary Union has met sixteen times in 
the last twenty-one years, and is a powerful and practical 
body working steadily toward universal peace. 

Switzerland, Belgium, the Suez Canal and other terri- 
tories have been neutralized. The more territory neu- 
tralized, the less chance of war. The International 
Peace Bureau at Berne, the International Bureau of 
American Republics, the Central American High Court 
are all parts of the new machinery for international peace. 

WHAT YOU CAN DO, 

You ask what you can do to help this good cause now ? 
First, study the progress of the last hundred years, and 
have faith in the conclusion that international peace is a 
practical proposition and must be established through an 
international court and an international code of law be- 
tween the nations. Speak of these things hopefully 
everywhere ; join organized movements for peace. The 
individual can express himself with most force through 
organizations. 

Remember that wars settle nothing. Wars decide but 
the relative strength of the combatants. They do not 
decide which side is right. The only lasting settlement 
of any conflict is one that is based on justice. The 
question which side is right can be decided not by war, 
but only by an impartial and competent court. 

Let us not go through life like the man with the hoe, 
looking downward, but, spurning the dross of life and 
suppressing our savage instinct, look upward and on- 
ward, encouraged by the ever-present star of hope and 
sustained by abiding faith in our fellowman. Then shall 
we help to save the world from international brutality, 
from international injustice. 

New York City. 

iiemensesneliiiiiiataaapinaines 
Canada and World Peace. 

BY W. L. SMITH, EDITOR OF THE TORONTO “ WEEKLY SUN.” 
An address delivered before the Young People’s Association of 
the Alhambra Avenue Presbyterian Church, Toronto. 

All Canadians profess a desire to see peace maintained. 
As to some of the methods proposed with a view of 
attaining this end, there is room for question. Some 
there are who would have Canada create a naval arma- 
ment for the purpose of assisting Great Britain to keep 
on the high seas a navy equal to that of any two other 
powers combined. They would also have us create an 
army available at all times for service in possible im- 
perial wars. They say with this done the empire would 
be in a position to enforce peace by the threatened use of 
the mailed fist. 

Any attempt to establish peace in this way must prove 
futile, and for two reasons: 

In the first place, all history, from the time of the 
Roman Empire to Napoleon I, proves that peace cannot 
be permanently maintained through the preponderance 
of any one power. If the end we all desire is to be 
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brought about, it must be by general agreement among 
the nations; not by any one nation, or any two nations, 
assuming the role of big policemen towards the rest. It 
is not in human nature, either in individuals or in nations, 
to assent to arbitrary rule even for so beneficent a pur- 
pose as the preservation of peace. International peace, 
to be permanent, must have as its basis international co- 
operation. 

In the second place, the Canada of to-day, and still 
more the Canada of to-morrow, cannot, in my judgment, 
be tied up to any such scheme of imperialism as the one 
proposed. The present character of our population and 
the changes in this respect that are taking place present 
insuperable obstacles in the way. Fifty years ago in 
Ontario the word “home” meant England, Ireland or 
Scotland, because most of the people then here had come 
from Great Britain. To-day in this the most British of 
the nine provinces now forming the Dominion, the ma- 
jority of those of active age represent the third genera- 
tion at least on Canadian soil. Moreover, while the great 
majority of us are still of British ancestry, there is a 
large and growing minority made up of people from con- 
tinental Europe, as witness St. John’s ward in this city. 
In the western provinces it is probable that at least a 
third of the population is from the United States, and 
that not less than one-tenth is from continental Enrope. 
The admixture of alien elements is going to proportion- 
ately increase; and, as years pass, even the native-born 
of British ancestry in Ontario and the West will find 
their interests more and more centred in the land of their 
adoption, with a consequent lessening of concern in the 
land of their fathers. All this being so, even if there 
were no Quebec to be considered, Canada is bound to 
be drawn away from the things which concern imperial 
statesmen in India, in the Persian Gulf and in Egypt. 

This does not mean that this country will lose interest 
in the preservation of world peace and in the blessings 
that may be thereby secured for Great Britain in com- 
mon with all humanity. But the Dominion will work along 
different lines than those marked out for her by those who 
would rest peace on force. The appeal of the Canadian 
people will be to reason and justice rather than to the god 
of battles. And circumstances are such as to enable us 
to play a leading part in this other and better way. We 
are not cursed with a heritage of hates arising from past 
wars. There is not, on the northern half of this con- 
tinent, any of the race hatreds such as exist between 
France and Germany. Not only are we free from the 
germs left by past wars,— the most prolific source from 
which wars are bred,— but we are absolutely invulner- 
able against attack save from one source. The alleged 
danger of invasion by Germany on the one side or Japan 
on the other is based on nothing more substantial than 
disordered imagination or a nightmare following on in- 
digestion. Ten years ago it taxed the resources of Great 
Britain, backed by the colonies, to subdue two South 
African States with a combined population less than that 
of Toronto; and this although the ports leading to the 
hostile territory were already in the hands of the British. 
How, then, could Germany or Japan, with no landing 
place already in possession, with only one-sixth the ton- 
nage available for transporting troops that Britain pos- 
sessed at the time of the South African War, expect to 
conquer seven million Canadians ? 


The only country in a position to make serious war in 
Canada is the United States, and against the United 
States we possess a better defense than could be secured 
by a line of fortifications along the border and fleets of 
Dreadnoughts on two oceans. This defense is found in 
a common language, common ideals, in the union of our 
church and fraternal societies, in family ties, in the pres- 
ence of a million and a half Canadians in the United 
States and three-quarters of a million Americans in 
Canada. 

Canada, then, free from all danger of attack, is, acting 
in concert with the United States, in a position to give a 
powerful impetus to the movement making for world 
peace. These two countries have indeed already set a 
splendid example for the nations of the Old World in this 
particular. Ever since 1818 the great lakes uniting these 
kindred peoples have been free from the presence of war 
ships. ‘The frowning fortresses once found here and 
there along the boundary dividing them are falling into 
decay. Recently the Dominion and Republic have gone 
further; in what is known as the Water Ways Treaty, 
but which deserves a more comprehensive title, they have 
provided in advance the machinery for settling, by a joint 
tribunal, with reference to The Hague if necessary, any 
question that may hereafter arise between them. They 
actually have settled through The Hague a question relat- 
ing to sea coast fisheries which had been a constant 
source of irritation for one hundred years, and settled it 
in a way that has met the cordial approval of educated 
public opinion on both sides of the line. 

One thing more these kindred nations should do. The 
centennial anniversary of the end of the one war that 
has taken place between them will soon occur. On both 
sides of the line ill-advised people are urging the adop- 
tion of a course that may, in a measure, fan into fresh 
life the dying embers of past fires. On the American 
side it is proposed by some to celebrate Perry’s victory 
over the British fleet on Lake Erie. On the Canadian 
side there are proposals to celebrate the Canadian vic- 
tories of Queenston Heights and Lundy’s Lane. Would 
it not be more in keeping with the civilization of this 
twentieth century of the Christian era to hold an inter- 
national thanksgiving for a hundred years of peace, and 
to connect with this a solemn covenant that the peace so 
long maintained shall never again be broken ? 

The Latin States of South America, which we have 
been wont to look upon as inferior to us in civilization, 
have really outstripped us in the better way. Near the 
close of the last century Chile and Argentine were brought 
to the verge of war over a boundary dispute. In both 
countries there was arming in feverish haste on sea and 
land; in both a conflict was believed to be inevitable. 
Then better counsels prevailed. The British Ministers 
at the two capitals appealed for peace. The appeal was 
vigorously supported by two Catholic bishops, one in 
Chile and the other in Argentine. A special appeal was 
made on Easter Sunday to the conscience and Christian 
spirit of both peoples. The appeal was heard. The 
question in dispute was left to the decision of King Ed- 
ward, and his decision was accepted by both nations. 
Then armies were disbanded, battleships were sold, an 
arsenal was turned into an industrial school. And some- 
thing else was done. Cannon created for war were cast 
into the melting pot, and from this pot came forth a 
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giant figure of the Christ, and this statue was erected at 
the highest point in the Andes at the very centre of what 
had been the disputed territory. On this statue were 
carved the words: 

‘*Sooner shall these mountains crumble into dust 
than Argentines and Chileans break the peace to 
which they have pledged themselves at the feet of 
Christ the Redeemer.” 

The noblest monument, with the grandest inscription, 
erected in the history of the race. Would it not be well 
if, instead of erecting memorials on battlefields, we were, 
at the coming centennial of peace, to erect a monument 
between Canada and the United States such as that now 
standing between Chile and Argentine? An action such 
as that, attracting, as it would, world-wide attention, 
could hardly fail to give an impetus to world-wide peace. 

Some of the other Latin American States have set an 
example of another kind,— one which does not appeal to 
sentiment or conscience to the same extent as the one 
just noted, but one that is perhaps more practical. 
Some four or five of the petty states of Central America, 
each independent of the other, have established a joint 
international court for the adjudication of questions 
arising between them. This international court, as I 
understand it, stands somewhat in the same position 
towards these independant states as the Supreme Court 
of the United States stands in towards the federated 
states of the adjoining republic, the main difference being 
that this Central American Court depends solely on 
moral force for the acceptance of its decrees. 

It has been said that no matter what you do you can- 
not abolish war,— that human nature will lead men to 
fight. If that be true of nations, it must also be true of 
individuals. But we have changed human nature as 
regards individuals. When my grandfather was in his 
prime the duel was the common method of settling per- 
sonal quarrels in England. My father was well on to 
middle life before the practice had wholly ceased. I 
remember, as a lad, hearing my uncle, a good Christian, 
express approval of the duel. To-day if one of you pro- 
posed pistols for two and coffee for one the police would 
arrest you either as a criminal or a lunatic. What we 
have done as individuals we are beginning to do as 
states. Central American States, as I have just said, 
have created an international court for the settlement of 
difterences between their governments just as civil courts 
in Canada decide questions of property and civil rights 
between individuals. As between Canada and the 
United States we have, too, under the Water Ways 
Treaty, at least gone so far as to provide a court to 
which questions arising between Canada and the United 
States may be referred and the decision of which shall 
be binding. As between other nations the principle of 
international arbitration, as distinguished from the prin- 
ciple involved in the creation of international courts, has 
been widely accepted. Since 1814 well on to three hun- 
dred disputes between nations — disputes such as in the 
time of our grandfather would have led to war — have 
been settled in that way. To seventy of these arbitra- 
tions Great Britain was a party, and to sixty the United 
States was a party. That these were no mere minor 
cases is shown by the fact that three arbitration cases 
between Great Britain and the United States involved 
$22,000,000 in the aggregate. A greater achievement 
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was the peaceful adjustment of the Dogger Bank affair, 
because the firing on a British vessel by Russian 
warships and the destruction of British lives involved 
a question of national honor, and that at a time when 
public feeling in Great Britain had been greatly inflamed. 
Most of the nations have, I believe, accepted the prin- 
ciple of arbitration, in a measure at least, but in all these 
acceptances there have been reservations. Questions of 
“national honor,” or of “vital interest,” have been 
excepted, 

It has been left to President Taft —all honor to him 
for the doing of it —to go further and declare for the 
settlement of all international questions by reason and 
justice rather than by force. President Taft has gone 
further than to propose arbitration. He has proposed 
that a permanent international court be created, to which 
all international questions must of necessity be referred, 
and which court shall decide all questions in accordance 
with equity and justice. I believe this action by Presi- 
dent Taft will be more than sufficient to place his name 
beside that of Lincoln in the page of history. Lincoln 
struck the shackles from four million physical slaves. 
The action of Taft promises to free the minds of all 
humanity from the mental slavery and superstition which 
is the heritage of ages of conflict. 

The United States has already, not by design but by 
accident, by force of circumstances, given to the world 
the most wonderful concrete example in the possibilities 
of world peace the world has ever seen. Within the 
memory of men still living the republic has taken in over 
twenty million immigrants from all the civilized countries 
of the world. It has taken in Germans and Frenchmen, 
Austrians and Russians, Norwegians and Poles. It has 
proved that these peoples, who had been at one another’s 
throats through countless centuries, can live in peace side 
by side, and has thus demonstrated the possibility of others 
of these same races living in peace side by side in the Old 
World. 

What the United States has done in the past century 
Canada will do in the present. We are now attracting 
immigration not only from the Old World but from the 
United States as well. We are going to present the 
greatest admixture of races since the beginning of time, 
and in doing this we shall repeat and emphasize the 
lesson of the possibilities of world peace already set by 
the United States. Because of this admixture of race in 
Canada we cannot transform the Dominion into part of 
an imperial war power, but we can make of this country 
something vastly better—a leader in the movement 
making for world peace. The first step should be in the 
form of acceptance of the Taft proposal and the creation 
of a court with power to adjudicate upon all questions 
arising between these two countries, and to which all 
questions must of necessity be referred. The second 
should be in the form of preparations for an international 
celebration in 1915 that will magnify peace, not glorify 
war; and the third should take the form of proposing a 
joint agreement under which even naval training ships 
shall be excluded from the Great Lakes. Action such as 
this would be a good thing for America; it would be a 
great thing for the world, The example set by two 
nations, side by side, each maintaining a separate exis- 
tence, and without a fort or warship dividing them, 
could not fail to have a powerful effect on the Old World 
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Even if the moral effect of the example failed, economic 
forces would compel the adoption of a like course in 
Europe, because nations burdened by the present scale 
of armaments could not long hope to maintain their 
place in the race with nations free of such load. Along 
this line Canada may do much to hasten the time when 
battle flags shall be forever furled and war drums shall 
no longer alarm. In promoting such action on the part 
of the Dominion each citizen may perform, in its highest 
and best sense, a really patriotic service. 





Laying the Foundation Deep. 
BY BRADLEY GILMAN. 


The signs of the times point clearly to the steady and 
rapid approach of a general system of international arbi- 
tration. Not only has the past decade shown a larger 
number of disputes peacefully and equitably settled than 
during the previous half century, but the past year — yes, 
even the recent half year —is replete with indications 
that world-opinion is swinging powerfully toward peace- 
ful solutions of all international questions. The very 
word “ peace” is seen in the pages of the daily press and 
in the monthly magazines far more frequently than form- 
erly. The editorials of our leading journals lend their 
influence toward the peaceful solution of international 
disputes rather than to wanton bloodshed and economic 
waste. Even the humorous papers, and the humorous 
paragraphs of the serious journals, frequently assume, as 
the crux of their wit and humor, that war is discredited 
and an anachronism. 

To one who looks for these unconscious testimonials 
to the advance of the peace movement, the gratifying 
conclusion is very evident: the peace idea is taking root 
in the minds and hearts of men of all nations. Not only 
do men like Edwin Ginn and Andrew Carnegie nobly 
evince their belief iu the soundness of “ the idea,” and 
President Taft and Edward Grey show their acceptance 
of it, but the people at large, the “men on the street,” 
are also awaking as from a dream, and asking themselves 
and their fellows, “ Why this waste of blood and treas- 
ure? Need it be?” 

Thus among high officials, and among the “plain 
people” who give to them their official power, “the 
peace idea” is taking root; but we must remember that, 
although presidents and cabinet ministers and senates 
may seem to be achieving much in their formal overtures 
one to another, and apart from the people, yet it is really 
by the will of the people that an enduring condition of 
world-peace is to be maintained ; the great masses of the 
people must become imbued with the desire for arbitra- 
tion, else when strained conditions between two or more 
countries arise the compacts and treaties of high officials 
—individuals or august assemblies — will be snapped 
like tow threads, and the clamor will be inevitably for 
war. This was what led us into the Spanish War. 
President McKinley was for peace, and other wise and 
humane advisers stood with him; but the populace — 
and unscrupulous journals who voiced the feverish pop- 
ular demands— forced the hands of our leaders and 
brought us into war. 

Hence it must be remembered that, although we rejoice 
in the friendly stretching out of high official hands across 
the seas, we must prosecute an earnest campaign of edu- 


cation among the plain people. Almost any treaty or 
entente will hold when there is no irritation or seem- 
ing injustice in international relations; but during this 
period of calm we must establish deeply in the minds 
and hearts of the plain people of all civilized nations a 
belief in arbitration ; then when friction arises, and heated 
rantings of demagogues and yellow journals tend toward 
war, the peace idea will still hold the people at large; 
and they will be loyal, in stress and storm, to the high 
ideal which they have welcomed and affirmed in the days 
of their calm, deliberate judgment. 
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A World Court. 


BY CHARLES RICHARDSON, 


The failure of the second Hague Conference to unite 
upon a method for selecting judges for a World Court, 
and the apparently insurmountable difficulties which 
caused that failure, have resulted very naturally in a tend- 
ency to favor the creation of a court by a small group of 
the larger powers without the assent or participation of the 
other and much more numerous nations, While this would 
undoubtedly be a long step in advance of present condi- 
tions, the court agreed upon at The Hague would be so 
much more useful and influential that the hope of secur- 
ing it should not be abandoned without further efforts. 

The influence and success of an international court 
must necessarily depend upon the extent to which it can 
obtain the support of that intangible, but almost omnipo- 
tent, force known as public opinion, or the opinions of 
mankind, and it is obvious that a court controlled by a 
small group of nations could not obtain that support to 
anything like the same degree as one in which all, or 
nearly all, the nations were satisfactorily represented. 

In the countries excluded from any share in the forma- 
tion of such a court there would probably be something 
analogous to the anti-class feeling with which the majority 
of Americans would regard a court in which all the judges 
were selected by Wall Street bankers or corporation 
lawyers. 

A large proportion of international differences are be- 
tween strong nations and weak ones, and in such cases 
there would be no court with jurisdiction over both 
parties, and neither the parties themselves, nor the people 
of other countries, could have confidence in the impar- 
tiality of a court controlled entirely by a few of the most 
powerful nations. 

The creation of such a court would probably lead to the 
formation of a similar court or courts by some other 
group or groups of nations, and then there would be 
conflicting decisions with no provision for their appeal 
or correction. But whether there should be one court or 
several, so long as there should be no supreme tribunal 
which could be regarded as representing all the nations, 
the lack of it would continue to be urged as a conclusive 
argument for great armies and navies. 

With these considerations in mind, it seems to be an 
imperative duty to reéxamine the difficulty which the 
Hague Conference failed to overcome in its project for a 
world court. Stated briefly, that difficulty consisted in 
the conflicting claims of the small and large states. The 
former were determined that each state should appoint 
one judge, while the latter insisted that no such arrange- 
ment could ever be accepted. 
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At first sight it seems impossible to harmonize such op- 
posite views. But an examination of the motives of those 
who urged them may make the case seem more hopeful. 
The small states had two reasons for the position they took. 
One was their belief that no sovereign state could afford 
to admit inferiority in international rights or duties; the 
other was the fear that they might fail to obtain exact 
justice in a court dominated by the great powers. The 
large states had also two reasons for their action. One 
was the obvious fact that a court of forty-five judges 
would be entirely too large; the other was a fear of in- 
justice in a court where a large majority of the judges 
had been selected by the smaller powers. If this is a 
correct analysis of the underlying causes of the difficulty, 
and a satisfactory method of disposing of them can be 
found, it will seem reasonable to think that it may lead 
to the great achievement which the Hague Conference 
hoped for when it adjourned. 

The accompanying suggestion has been recently made 
by the writer of this article as an effort in this direction. 
It meets the four causes of the difficulty as follows: 

1. It provides what the small nations demanded,— 
equality in the selection of the judges. 

2. It provides for a court of reasonable size, namely, 
fifteen judges. 

3. By its requirement that every decision must have 
an assent from one or more judges of each group, it 
protects both large and small nations from the danger 
of adverse influences due to nations much larger or much 
smaller than themselves. 

In its simplest form, without the author’s notes as to 
possible alterations in minor details and methods, the 
suggestion is: 

1. That the nations shall be divided into three groups, 
the largest nations in one group, the smallest in another 
group, and the intermediate nations in a third group; 
but each group to have an equal number of nations. 

2. That each of the three groups shall appoint five 
judges, and that every decision by the court must have 
the assent of one or more judges from each group. 

Philadelphia, Pa. 


>> 


The Visit of Baron d’Estournelles de 
Constant to Salt Lake City and the 
Peace Movement in Utah. 

BY TORILD 

The short visit of Baron d’Estournelles de Constant to 
Salt Lake City is a memorable event in the history of the 
peace movement in the State of Utah. 

The Baron arrived on the 13th of April at noon, and 
was met at the station by a delegation from the Utah 
State Peace Society. From there he was taken to the 
Tabernacle, where the authorities of the Mormon Church 
had arranged a special organ recital in honor of the dis- 
tinguished guest. At one o’clock he proceeded to the 
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State University, where he was given a rousing ovation 
by faculty and students, who crowded the auditorium to 
its utmost capacity. 

The subject of the Baron’s discourse, impressive by its 
irresistible logic and cordiality, was general in its nature, 
but centered upon the pacific needs and aspirations of 
the United States. 


He paid a tribute to the American 
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government for giving the first practical recognition to 
the Hague Tribunal, and to Mr. Carnegie for establishing 
its dignity in the eyes of the world by the foundation of 
the Palace of Peace. He concluded by exhorting the 
young to emulate the past by adding to the heritage of 
liberty the realization of the reign of peace. 

After the address the Baron and members of the Utah 
State Peace Society were entertained at a delicious 
luncheon by Bishop F. S. Spalding. In the informal 
conversation at the table the peace question naturally 
occupied a prominent place. Among other things, the 
Baron explained his position in regard to the fortification 
of the Panama Canal — this delicate question which has 
bewildered the minds of even avowed advocates of peace. 
National prejudice is rooted even in the noblest minds, 
but the Baron is singularly free from this limitation. 
While devoted to the cause of peace with all the power 
of a firm conviction, he deals with facts. His view of 
the Panama fortification question is not so much con- 
cerned with the wasteful discussion of the United States’ 
eventual legal rights as rather with the inevitable results 
of such fortification, which can only be bad. The Baron 
added that he has come to the conclusion that all domina- 
tion spells ruin, that history and human experience bear 
out this gospel truth, and that he is actually at work on 
a book in which he develops this idea. 

The visit of Baron d’Estournelles de Constant will be 
a new incentive to the peace workers of our State. 
Another to which we look forward is the coming of 
Dr. James L. Tryon of Boston in the near future. 

The people of Utah are setting a good example in 
their attitude to the peace movement. Her leading men 
are actively interested. Ex-Governor Cutler is president 
of the Peace Society, and the actual governor, Wm. Spry, 
honorary president; Dr. J. T. Kingsbury, president of 
the State University, is an ardent peace friend; and the 
authorities of the leading church, from the president 
down, heartily support every move of the peace advocates 
in the State. The same thing is true of many other 
denominations, Jews, Gentiles and Mormons alike. But 
the first and foremost honor is due to the Society’s 
secretary, Mr. J. M. Sjodahl, who, with his genial, 
unassuming personality and his untiring, generous zeal, 
is the soul of the peace movement in Utah. 

The University of Utah, April, 1911. 
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Friendship between Great Britain and 
the United States. 
Great Mass Meeting at Buffalo. 


A notable demonstration of amity between the United 
States and Great Britain featured a Reciprocity Rally 
held at Buffalo, N. Y., U.S. A., on the evening of April 
12. Three thousand citizens braved a severe storm to 
attend an address on “ Buffalo, the World City,” by 
Herbert N. Casson, a Canadian by birth. When he 
finished the Americans applauded vociferously. The 
presiding officer tried in vain to stop the clapping. Never- 
theless, now growing faint, and then bursting forth again 
in full blast, it continued on for three whole minutes. 
Finally, when the ovation ceased, and as the silence con- 
trasted with the thunder of applause just ended, the great 
organ burst into the strains of “God Save the King,” 
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and spontaneously the three thousand A nericans arose 
and, with a fervor that marked their deep sincerity, sang 
the first verse of Great Britain’s national anthem. 

Mr. Casson in his speech said: “Our Dominion of 
Canada is the United States’ fourth best customer now. 
The United States sells Canada more than $5,000,060 
worth of goods yearly and buys from her $2,500,000. 
Our Canada is your neighbor. The province of Ontario 
is your personal friend. Last month, for instance, on one 
telephone line alone you spoke to Hamilton three hundred 
and sixty-five times, and one thousand three hundred 
and five times to Toronto.” 

In the midst of the enthusiasm that followed the Cana- 
dian’s talk a resolution was introduced and carried unani- 
mously by a spirited viva voce vote. 

The resolutions, as sent to President Taft at Washing- 
ton, were as follows: 


‘* Whereas, The enactment inte law of the proposed reci- 
procity agreement between the United States and Canada will 
bring about the greatest possible resultant benefit to be de- 
rived in both countries from the removal of artificial barriers 
in restraint of trade and commerce ; and 

‘* Whereas, Buffalo, a great border city, in the past has 
suffered much by reason of such restrictions, we hail with 
pleasure and satisfaction the prospect of renewing and reopen- 
ing the extensive trade relations which we at one time main- 
tained with our Canadian friends. Be it therefore 

** Resolved, That it is the sense of this meeting of the citizens 
of Buffalo and the Niagara Frontier, here assembled, that we 
recognize in the proposed reciprocity agreements between 
the United States and Canada a material and substantial in- 
fluence toward the natural development of the cordial relations 
existing between two closely allied and kindred nations ; and 
be it further 

** Resolved, That we heartily endorse these measures ; thai 
we commend the broad statesmanship of President Taft and 
his cabinet in inaugurating such an important step in the 
world’s commerce ; that we respectfully urge our representa- 
tives in the House of Representatives and in the Senate of the 
United States to exert their utmost influence in furtherance 
of these proposals ; and be it further 

** Resolved, That we respectfully request the secretary of the 
Chamber of Commerce and Manufacturers’ Club of Buffalo to 
send copies of these resolutions to the President of the United 
States, to the members of his cabinet, and to each member of 
the Senate and House of Representatives of the United States. 

*Joun A. Murpnuy, Chairman of Meeting. 
‘EDWARD B. HARVEY, Acting Secretary.” 





The Oriental Peace Society of Japan. 
Banquet of Welcome to Returning Members. 


Three members of the Oriental Peace Society, Kyoto, 
Japan, Messrs. Tanimoto, Harada and Gulick, having 
been abroad during the past year, were given a royal 
welcome by the Society on their return home at a 
banquet at the Kyoto Hotel, March 16, 1911. Some 
fifty members and friends sat down to the generous 
repast. Unfortunately Professor Tanimoto was taken 
ill at the last moment, and was unable to attend and 
deliver his anticipated address. As guests of honor, 
Governor Omori, Dr. D. C. Greene of the American 
Peace Society in Japan, and Mrs. Oakley of Philadel- 
phia graced the occasion. 

In the absence of Mayor Saige, the president of the 
Society, Professor Suehire, presided. In response to his 


address of welcome, Mr. Gulick briefly referred to the 
recently ratified treaty between Japan and the United 
States of America, expressing the wish that Japan and the 
United States might see their way to the conclusion of an 
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unlimited treaty providing for the settlement of all ques- 
tions, whatever their nature, by submission to the Hague 
International Court. Such a treaty would render ab- 
solutely futile all the silly war talk which now so fre- 
quently causes anxiety. It would redound to the ever- 
lasting fame of the two countries as the first to enter 
upon this course of national peace. 

President Harada of the Doshisha College spoke at 
length on his visit in the West, and the meetings ad- 
dressed in England and the United States. Ile also dis- 
played the cane received from the late Count Tolstoy, 
and recounted the circumstances of his visit. 

Mrs. Oakley, taking as her text the remark of the late 
Professor James, that the warlike virtues of mankind 
may be preserved, even after war shall have been abol- 
ished, by battling against disease and all the forms of 
social evil, spoke particularly of the smoke nuisance in 
the great industrial cities and the means already found 
effective for its abolition. 

A stirring address was given by Dr. Greene. Ile 
characterized the late Lafcadio Hearn’s statement, that 
the more a Japanese child is educated the farther he 
grows away from Occidental ideals and character, as 
wholly false. He told his own experience with Japanese 
children. Speaking of certain educationalists in Mexico, 
who regard their group of Japanese as virtually a colony 
of Japan whose education should be founded on the 
Imperial Rescript, he remarked that such an attitude 
would surely cause difficulty. No country could wel- 
come to its shores immigrants in any large numbers who 
regarded themselves as colonists from the motherland, 
— an advance guard looking toward national expansion. 
The address was warmly received. 

Among the invited and anticipated guests of the even- 
ing was Mr. Theodore Richards, managing editor of 7/e 
Friend of Honolulu and founder of the five Friend 
Peace Scholarships which have just been offered to the 
graduates of all Chu Gakke in Japan. The committee 
through which these are offered is composed of the fol- 
lowing representative leaders: Count Okuma, president, 
President J. Naruse, treasurer, Dr. S. Motoda, secretary, 
Dr. Nitobe, Examiner, Hon. 8. Ebara, President E. 
Kamada, Hon. 8. Shimada, Bishop Y. Honda, Hon. 
Komatsubara, Rev. Danjo Ebina, Mayor Y. Ozaki, Baron 
Kanda, Dr. K. Ibuka, Hon. A. Kabayama, Baron Kikuchi, 
Baron Shibuzawa, Hon. Merimura and President T. 
Harada. Owing to various circumstances, Mr. Richards 
was compelled to leave fur Tokyo shortly before the 
meeting, but he had prepared an address, which was read 
in his absence. His theme was “ Peace Based on Right- 
eousness and Promoted by Friendliness.” 

The banquet was regarded as a success by all present. 
This admirable Oriental Peace Society at Kyoto, like 
the Peace Society of Japan at Tokyo, is another evidence 
of the powerful hold which the peace movement is taking 
upon the public men of Japan. 


- <--> 


The American Peace Society of Japan. 


The public meeting inaugurating the new American 
Peace Society of Japan has called attention to this move- 
ment of the American residents of Japan in a special way. 
But the organization of the Society is a thing of growth. 
For a long time the Americans in Japan have felt the 
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need of some representative organization which could 
crystallize and express American sentiment in Japan 
relative to international questions. Twice has the mis- 
sionary body performed this service, but not without the 
feeling that if the business and professional men could 
unite with them in this the cause would be greatly 
strengthened. 

Besides this, there is the fact that while Americans, as 
well as people of other nationalities, are members of the 
Japan Peace Society, there is also need of some educa- 
tional movement which will bring directly to them the 
best that the world is saying and thinking on the question 
of peace. 

For several months past a Promoting Committee of 
twenty Americans, representing the professional, mission- 
ary and business groups, have been giving the subject 
careful thought. Among the members of this committee 
were: E. W. Frazar of the firm of Sale & Frazar, chair- 
man; D. H. Blake, chairman of the Yokohama Foreign 
Board of Trade and manager for Japan and China of the 
American Trading Co.; J. R. Kennedy, representative of 
the Associated Press for Japan and Korea; Drs. 8. L. 
Gulick, J. H. DeForest, A. Oltmans, A. D. Hail, D. C. 
Greene, J. L. Dearing and G. F. Draper, representing the 
American Board, the Dutch Reformed, the Presbyterian, 
the Baptist and the Methodist Missions; Prof. E. H. 
Vickers, professor of Political Econumy in Keio Univer- 
sity; C. W. Atkinson of the Standard Oil Co., the 
Manager of the Standard Oil Co. for Japan; G.S. Phelps, 
Young Men’s Christian Association Secretary; Rev. 
T. Roseberry Good, pastor of the Union Church, Yoko- 
hama; Prof. H. T. Terry of the Law College of the Im- 
perial University; Prof. C. T. Sweet of the American 
Episcopal Mission, professor in the Higher Normal 
School; Gilbert Bowles of the Friends’ Mission; and 
H. S. Wheeler of the firm of W. & J. Sloane & Co., 
Kobe. 

In December the Promoting Committee sent to Ameri- 
cans in Japan and Korea a circular stating the nature 
and work of the proposed organization. Opinions con- 
cerning this and the proposed draft of a constitution 
were sought. Four adverse replies were received. The 
others all expressed the most cordial approval, which led 
the committee to call the general meeting for organ- 
ization. 

The American Peace Society of Japan was organized 
at the rooms of the Foreign Board of Trade, Yokohama, 
January 30, with a charter membership of one hundred 
and eighty. The meeting was called to order by the 
president of the Yokohama Foreign Board of Trade, Mr. 
D. H. Blake, with whom sat the Hon. Thomas J. O’Brien, 
the American Ambassador. 


The Growth of a Great Movement.* 


BY HOWARD EVANS, CHAIRMAN OF THE COUNCIL OF THE 
INTERNATIONAL ARBITRATION LEAGUE OF 
GREAT BRITAIN. 

Sir Edward Grey’s speech has filled every lover of the 
cause of peace with unbounded gratification. At last we 
seem to see the dawn of a new era, when justice instead 
of force shall prevail, and when the toiling millions shall 
no longer be crushed by the burden of those bloated 





* This article is reprinted from one of the London dailies. 


armaments which are a disgrace to our civilization. In 
modern times nations have repeatedly resorted to arbi- 
tration for the settlemert of minor disputes, but in each 
case the machinery had to be created. It was necessary 
to make arbitration permanent by means of treaties and 
to establish a court to which disputes might be referred. 
From time to time proposals were put forward in this 
direction, but little progress was made till the United 
States and Great Britain set an example to the world by 
the Geneva arbitration in 1872. 

In 1873 Sir Randal Cremer founded the Workmen’s 
Peace Association, now known as the International Arbi- 
tration League, which demanded in the first article of its 
program the establishment of a High Court of Nations 
for the settlement of disputes. A few of us have lived 
to strike out that article, because our hopes have been 
realized by the appointment of the Hague Tribunal. 

In 1885 Cremer entered Parliament and took up the 
work in which Henry Richard had so long labored, so 
that in 1887 he secured the signatures of two hundred 
and thirty-two members of Parliament to a memorial to 
the President and Congress of the United States in favor 
of an arbitration treaty for the settlement of “any ” dis- 
putes. Among the signatures were those of Mr, Asquith 
and Mr. Chamberlain. That same year Mr. Carnegie 
addressed a meeting of the League in favor of a perma- 
nent treaty, at which Mr. Haldane was present. The 
House of Commons memorial was duly presented at 
Washington by Cremer and other members of Parliament, 
to whom President Cleveland returned a sympathetic 
reply. The result was a concurrent resolution in both 
the Senate and the House of Representatives in favor of a 
treaty for the settlement of “ any ” disputes by arbitration. 
Shortly after the representatives of seventeen American 
republics met, under the presidency of Mr. Blaine, and 
drew up a treaty of arbitration for their own use. 

In 1888 Cremer, with the assistance of M. Passy, 
formed the Interparliamentary Union, composed of mem- 
bers of various parliaments interested in the cause of 
peace. One of its adherents was Senator Sherman, who 
wrote Cremer that the next move should be made on the 
British side. Cremer accordingly, in 1893, moved a reso- 
lution in favor of a treaty for the settlement of “any” 
disputes, which Mr. Gladstone accepted with some slight 
modifications, and it was passed unanimously. It was on 
this occasion that Mr. Gladstone expressed the hope that 
at some future time a council of the great powers would 
be established. The following year Cremer obtained the 
signatures of three hundred and fifty-four members of 
Parliament to a second memorial, which he duly presented 
at Washington. 

Sir Julian Pauncefote, our Ambassador, with whom 
Cremer was in frequent communication, had set his heart 
on the completion of such a treaty, and he and Secretary 
Gresham set to work. When Mr. Gresham died, Secre- 
tary Olney was equally in earnest. The treaty was ac- 
tually agreed upon and signed when a formidable difficulty 
arose. The United States Senate has large treaty-making 
powers, and many of its members were jealous of their 
rights. They insisted on such limitations as would have 
made a permanent treaty practically unworkable. The 
ratification of the treaty just missed by three votes the 
necessary two-thirds majority. The result was, of course, 
a bitter disappointment to the framers of the treaty, and 
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especially to Cremer, the more so that President McKin- 
ley, though personally favorable, expressed the opinion 
that any further attempt would be inopportune. 

Nevertheless, a further attempt was made in 1908, when 
a treaty of limited arbitration was drawn up by Secre- 
tary Root and Mr. Bryce, our Ambassador, who had the 
fear of the Senate before their eyes. I well remember 
how keen was the regret of Cremer that this treaty fell 
so far short of his ideal, and how I tried to assure him 
that all the rest would follow in due time. 

Since then many things have happened. The inter- 
national movement in favor of arbitration has gone 
forward by leaps and bounds. The democracy in all 
countries has grown increasingly restive under its almost 
intolerable burdens. Labor and religion are growing 
more and more international. Last, and not least, the 
people of the United States are awake to the greatness 
of their opportunity. A generation ago the peace move- 
ment in the United States was confined to amiable en- 
thusiasts who had but small influence in the country. 
The seed they sowed has not been fruitless. 

Only a few years ago the prevailing mood in America 
was that of benevolent goodwill towards the peace move- 
ment; now it has been replaced by ardent enthusiasm. 
The gathering of the Interparliamentary Union at St. 
Louis no doubt did much to educate public opinion, es- 
pecially as the subsequent visit to President Roosevelt 
was speedily followed by his efforts to stop the horrible 
carnage of Russians and Japanese. President Taft has 
gone still further, and already has his reward in the sym- 
pathetic response of Sir Edward Grey. The further in- 
crease in the navy is deplorable indeed, but the speech of 
Sir Edward Grey is more than a set-off against it. For 
a year to come the scaremongers and mischief makers, 
who are the enemies of every country, especially their 
own, will have their wasteful and wicked way ; the future 
is not with them, but with us who look forward to the 
time when man shall dwell “gathering all the fruits of 
earth and crowned with all her flowers.” 


— So 


Excessive British Naval Estimates, 

Dr. Ede, Dean of Worcester, in a letter to Joseph 
Sturge of Birmingham, thus expresses his disapproval of 
the excessive British naval estimates for this year : 


“Dear Mr. Sturge: I agree with you in deploring 
the action of the government in issuing such excessive 
naval estimates. Their action in this matter must weaken 
the confidence and shake the allegiance of a large num- 
ber of Liberals, and were it not for the present position 
of the constitutional controversy, many of us would wel- 
come the defeat of a Liberal government which proposes 
an expenditure apparently so far in excess of the neces- 
sity of the occasion, even according to the view of the 
extreme advocates of a strong navy; for it is now ad- 
mitted that the scare of two years ago was founded on a 
misconception, and that the German program had not 
been accelerated — but that scare led to an acceleration 
in our program; and now the scare is proved baseless, 
we have a right to expect that a Liberal government will 
equalize matters by lessening the pace of construction. 
If the present navy, which is far stronger relatively than 
our navy has ever been, is not powerful enough to defend 


our shores, when will it be? Is there never to be finality 
of expenditure? Is every increase of taxation to be ab- 
sorbed by additional armaments and little or none ex- 
pended on those social reforms which are overdue, and 
which the Liberal party exists to forward? We know 
from the researches of Messrs. Booth and Rowntree the 
large proportion of our population below the poverty line, 
unable to provide the bare necessities of healthy life, and 
the still larger number just above the line who sink below 
it when any extra pressure occurs, Are we to have a 
navy equal in power to a combination of any three or 
four powers and a people impoverished, underfed and 
housed in slums? But if the home effect of such ex- 
penditure is disastrous, the international effect is even 
worse. How can we expect other nations to believe in 
cur peaceful intentions when they see us building a navy 
in excess of the needs of defense? Say what we may, 
they will see in this expenditure evidence that we are 
contemplating an aggressive policy, and mean to attack 
some one. 

“As many Englishmen regarded the German naval 
increase as evidence of a design to invade us, so our 
increased estimates will be regarded by many Germans 
as proof of our intention to attack them. Far better 
than this increase in expenditure would be an honest 
attempt to arrive at an understanding with other nations, 
and Germany in particular, as to our respective interests 
in various parts of the world, and to cultivate more 
friendly relationships.” 

“ Yours faithfully, 
The Deanery, Worcester. “W. Moore Epr.” 
— 
A Woman’s Cry. 
How Long, O Lord, How Long? (Isaiah 11: 9.) 


BY MARY WIMBORO PLOUGHE. 


How long will the nations thou hast ordained 
Wear the filthy rags of war, 

That drip with a murdered brother's blood, 
That stench with a brother’s gore? 

How long boast their proud enlightenment, 
And yet will think it is right 

To pillage and burn and rob and starve 
How long this shade of night ? 

How long, O Lord, how long? 


How long will they use their sovereign right 
To orphan their little ones? 
To bianch the cheeks of their maidens fair, 
As they slay each other's sons ? 
How long from their wives’ lips will they wrench 
The lonely widow wail, 
And plead on it all thy blessing, Lord, 
And never before Thee pale ? 
How long, O Lord, how long? 


How long will mothers, down at their knees, 
Teach to their sons Thy law, 
Then have them snatched, and for greed maybe 
Fed to diseases’ maw ? 
And Christian nations send them forth 
To be brothers unto the ox? 
O Lord, our God, Thou ’lt reign o’er all! 
How long this paradox ? 
How long, O Lord, how long ? 
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How long will the treasures of earth be spent 
In hurling the hail of ‘‘ hell”’ ? 
In launching its ships whose breath is death 
On the ocean’s billowy swell ? 
How long will this Thy footstool be ruled 
By this wrong idea of might, 
And Thy nations be like unto animals 
That snarl and growl and fight ? 
How long, O Lord, how long ? 


Will not six thousand wearisome years 
Be enough for us to outgrow ? 
We dream we glimpse a glimmering gleam; 
O Lord, is it so, is it so ? 
O, patience with our humanity yet 
While war’s still the best can be done; 
Through the din and dark hear our suffering cry: 
How long till the rising sun ? 
How long, O Lord, how long ? 


O, we know that its light will be white like Thy thrune, 
For Thy earth with a knowledge of Thee 
Shall be full just as soon as we comprehend, 
As the waters cover the sea; 
With intensest longing and faith, O Lord, 
That never knows how to quail, 
Undaunted, expectant, we suffer and wait, 
For Thy edict never can fail, 
Ilow long, O Lord, how long ? 
Kempton, Ind. 


—_—___—— <2 _—_———— 


New Books. 

War or Peace — A Present Dury anv a Future 
Horr. By Hiram M. Chittenden. Chicago: A. C. 
McClurg & Co. 1911. 273 pages. 

This is not a history, nor a contribution of new facts, 
but an animated discussion in which old materials are 
skilfully handled by a vigorous writer and critic of war. 
The author commands attention because he has been an 
army officer and presumably knows what war means. 
He does not, however, draw upon his personal experience 
to any great extent. His treatment of the subject is 
impersonal, not reminiscent. He has a telling chapter, 
called “Mistaken Conceptions,” in which he reduces to 
absurdity the so-called war virtues — honor, justice, pa- 
triotism and the heritage of military deeds. “The whole 
idea of war is irrational,” he says. “The deeds of war 
are simply deeds of duty, and are worth no more nor less 
than deeds of duty done in times of peace. Often, 
indeed, the latter furnish the keener test.” He also 
ridicules the fallacy of war insurance in the form of 
armaments quite as much as war itself, and shows that 
war preparations, when supposed to be aimed at a 
dreaded rival, like those of France against Germany 
(1870), or those of Germany against England, are sources 
of danger. He instances, on the other hand, the self- 
denying ordinance of the United States and Great 
Britain by which armaments are practically forbidden 
on the Great Lakes, the result of which has been to pre- 
vent international suspicion and to save needless expense. 
The author, with his habit of analysis, simplifies the issue 
between the peace men and the big navy party in the 
United States by showing that when the question be- 
tween them comes up in Congress there is a difference 





only between voting for two battleships or for one battle- 
ship, each side maintaining with equal sincerity its own 
view of the case. This narrowing of the issue is helpful 
to the reader, but the author unexpectedly goes on to 
justify the big navy plan by showing how little the dif- 
ference the additional expense for two ships really is 
when reduced to a per capita sum of money, and he 
approves the fortification of the Panama Canal. He 
offers little hope of escape from the present situation, 
but believes the nations will continue until they are 
overburdened with expense for armaments, or for other 
reasons, chiefly psychological, begin to see the futility of 
war preparations. He believes that so long as other 
nations continue to arm, the United States must continue 
arming. He favors not only having a iarge navy, but 
an increased army. In this connection he considers the 
possible emergency of war with Japan, and makes use of 
it to support his position. He believes, however, that 
the present difficulties will be solved by world federation 
which, once instituted, will release for civic and produc- 
tive use the wealth and the men that are devoted to war 
and war preparations. 

One cannot help wishing that the author, with his keen 
insight and logical mind, might have suggested some 
immediate solution of the present problem through the 
work of the Hague Conferences or by diplomatic meth- 
ods, as, for example, a new pacific policy or an interna- 
tional treaty calculated to limit war preparations, as his 
book might then have had more constructive value than 
it now possesses. 


INTERNATIONAL Counci, OF Women. Reports and 
addresses given at the third Quinquennial Reunion held 
in Berlin, June, 1904. With an introduction by May 
Wright Sewall. Vol. If. Boston. 1909. 197 pages. 


This report on the International Council of Women 
contains an account of an important session which was 
devoted to international peace. The meeting listened to 
addresses by the Baroness von Suttner, Mme. Isabelle 
Bogelot, Lady Aberdeen, Mrs. Sewall, Miss Sheriff Bain 
and others representing different peoples, most of them 
of the English-speaking races or Europeans. The ad- 
dresses were made in English, French and German. The 
repori sets forth the relation of the International Council 
of Women to the world peace movement, and may profit- 
ably be read in connection with addresses delivered by 
Mrs. Sewall at the National Peace Congress in New 
York City and the Pennsylvania and New England 
Peace Congresses. It contains portraits of the distin- 
guished women of the Council. 


Union INTERPARLEMENTAIRE: CompTE RENDU DE 
LA XVIe Conrerence. Brussels: Misch & Thron. 

This report of the sixteenth meeting of the Interpar- 
liamentary Union contains documents relating to the 
preparation for the Conference, and a record of its ses- 
sions from day to day, together with reports and speeches 
on various subjects presented for discussion, the resolu- 
tions adopted and the names of members in attendance. 
Among the important topics of the day that were con- 
sidered were the neutralization of interoceanic straits and 
canals, the Naval Conference of London, national com- 
missions on peace, international postal tariffs and the 
matter of asking the Bureau at The Hague to furnish 
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annually information on the progress of arbitration and 
the ratification of conventions. Part of the time of the 
conference was taken up with details of its organization. 
The work is largely in French with some translations 
into German and English. 


————__ <> —__ — 


International Arbitration and Peace Lecture Bureau, 
31 Beacon Street, Boston. 


The following persons may be secured to give ad- 
dresses before public meetings, churches, schools and 
other organizations, on international arbitration and 
peace. Those wishing their services should communi- 
cate directly with them as to dates and terms. 


Mrs. Fannie Fern Andrews, 405 Marlboro St., Boston. 
Rev. A. Eugene Bartlett, 2024 Washington Boulevard, Chicago. 
Rev. Charles E. Beals, 30 North La Salle St., Chicago. 
Franklin S. Blair, Guilford College, N. C. 

Raymond L. Bridgman, State House, Boston. 

E. Howard Brown, New Sharon, Iowa. 

Arthur Deerin Call, Hartford, Conn. 

W. C. Dennis, State Department, Washington. 

Rev. Charles F. Dole, Jamaica Plain, Mass. 

Miss Anna B. Eckstein, 30 Newbury St., Boston. 

Rev. Bradley Gilman, Canton Corner, Mass. 

Rev. J. J. Hall, D. D., Fayetteville, N. C. 

Prof. Benjamin H. Hibbard, Ames, Ia. 

Hamilton Holt, 130 Fulton St., New York. 


NEW ENGLAND DEPARTMENT 
OF THE 
AMERICAN PEACE SOCIETY, 
DEPOSITORY OF PEACE LITERATURE. 
JAMES L. TRYON, Ph.D., Representative. 
31 BEACON STREET, Boston, MAss. 








PACIFIC COAST DEPARTMENT 
OF THE 
AMERICAN PEACE SOCIETY, 
DEPOSITORY OF PEACE LITERATURE. 
ROBERT C. ROOT, Representative. 
O. T. JoHNSON BUILDING, Los ANGELES, CALIFORNIA. 





CHICAGO HEADQUARTERS 
OF THE 
AMERICAN PEACE SOCIETY, 
DEPOSITORY OF PEACE LITERATURE. 
CHARLES E. BEALS, Field Secretary. 
30 Nortn LA SALLE STREET. 


NEWSPAPER CLIPPINGS 


An important factor in peace negotiations 


Count Witte, Russian Peace Commissioner, and Baron Kaneko, Japan’s 
secret representative in America, were kept posted through newspaper 
clippings furnished by the Argus Press Clipping Bureau. 


What Interests You 


Can be supplied from American and foreign publications to your entire 
satisfaction. Any topic, any name. 
Terms: $5 per hundred, $35 per 1,000 clippings. 


ARGUS PRESS CLIPPING BUREAU 
352 THIRD AVENUE, NEW YORK CITY 
OTTO SPENGLER, Director 
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Rev. William G. Hubbard, Goldsboro, N. C. 

K. S. Inui, Japanese Lecturer, 865 Second Ave., Detroit, Mich. 
Louis P. Lochner, 612 South Brearly St., Madison, Wis. 

Rev. George L. Mason, Auburndale, Mass. 

Edwin D. Mead, 29A Beacon St., Boston. 

Lucia Ames Mead, 39 Newbury St., Boston. 

Dr. Ernst Richard, Columbia University, New York. 

Dr. William P. Rogers, Dean of the Law School, Cincinnati, O. 
Mrs. May Wright Sewall, 43 Summit Ave., Allston, Mass. 
George T. Smart, D. D., Newton Highlands, Mass. 

Prof. Bromley Smith, Bucknell University, Lewisburg, Pa. 
Dr. Homer B. Sprague, Newton, Mass. 

Dr. Benjamin F. Trueblood, 31 Beacon St., Boston. 


Rev. James L. Tryon, 31 Beacon St., Boston. 
Se —_—-- 





Branches and Auxiliaries of the American Peace Society. 


BRANCHES. 
THE PEACE Society OF SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA, 
619 O. T. Johnson Building, Los Angeles, Cal. 
Rev. Arthur S. Phelps, D. D., President. 
Robert C. Root, Secretary. 
Section: The Redlands Peace Society. 
William C. Allen, President. 
THE PEACE SocrEeTyY OF NORTHERN CALIFORNIA, 
Berkeley, Cal. 
Hon. W. Almont Gates, President. 
Robert C. Root, Secretary-Treasurer. 
Tue Utan -PeAcE Soctrery, Salt Lake City, Utah. 
Ex-Gov. John C. Cutler, President. 
J. M. Sjodahl, Secretary. 
THe New YorK ITALIAN PEACE SOCIETY, 
Hon. A. Zucca, President. 
Giovani Daniele, Secretary, 2039 First Ave., N. Y. 
Tue CONNECTICUT PEACE Society, Hartford, Conn, 
Arthur Deerin Call, President. 
Rev. R. W. Roundy, Secretary. 
THE CLEVELAND PEACE Society, Cleveland, Ohio. 
Dr. Charles F. Thwing, President. 
Mrs. H. E. Hollingshead, Secretary. 
THE BuFFALO PEACE Society, Buffalo, N. Y. 
John B. Olmsted, President. 
Frank F. Williams, Secretary. 
THE PEACEMAKERS OF WASHINGTON, Seattle, Wash. 
Charles F. Whaley, President. 
C. W. Scarff, Secretary. 
THE CHICAGO PEACE SOCIETY, 
30 North La Salle Street. 
Leroy A. Goddard, President. 
Rev. Charles E. Beals, Secretary. 
THE MARYLAND PEACE Soctrrty, Baltimore, Md. 
Theodore Marburg, President. 
Edward C. Wilson, Secretary. 
AUXILIARIES. 
Tre Kansas STatTe Peace Society, Wichita, Kansas. 
Prof. W. P. Trueblood, President. 
Orman Emery, Secretary. 
NeEwY ORK GERMAN-AMERICAN PEACE Society, New York,N.Y. 
Dr. Ernst Richard, President, 12 West 103d Street. 
Heinrich Abeles, Secretary, 221 East 53d Street. 
Henry Feldman, Treasurer, 380 East 149th Street. 
THE ARBITRATION AND PEACE SOCIETY OF CINCINNATI, 
583 Considifle Avenue, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
Dean William P. Rogers, President. 
G W. Dubois, Secretary. 
THE INTERCOLLEGIATE PEACE ASSOCIATION, 
Dean William P. Rogers, President, 
Law School, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
George Fulk, Secretary, Cerro Gordo, III. 
THE ASSOCIATION OF COSMOPOLITAN CLUBS, 
C. C. Wang, President, 
1012 West Oregon Street, Urbana, III. 
Louis P. Lochner, General Secretary, 
414 North Henry Street, Madison, Wis. 
P. F. Mehary, Treasurer, 
1012 Oregon Street, Urbana, Ill. 
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Publications of the American Peace Society. 


The Teaching of History in the Public Schools with 
Reference to War and Peace.— Report of a Committee 
of three appointed by the American Peace Society. 28 
pages. Price 5 cts. each; $3.50 per hundred, prepaid. 


Tolstoy’s Letter on the Russo-Japanese War.—48 pages 
and cover. Price, postpaid, 10 cts. 


War Unnecessary and Unchristian.—By Augustine Jones, LL. 
B. Third edition, 20 pages. 5 cts. each, $3.00 per hundred. 


Freedom of Commerce in Time of War.—By James L. Tryon. 
With a letter by Judge L. E. Chamberlain, President of 
Massachusetts State Board of Trade. $1.50 per hundred. 


Economic Facts for Practical People.—By Lucia Ames 
Mead. Price 75 cts. per hundred. 


The Limitation of Armaments.— The Position of the United 
States at the Hague Conference. By Edwin D. Mead. 28 
pages. Price 5 cts. percopy. $3.00 per hundred. 


Historic Development of the Peace Idea.—By Benjamin F. 
Trueblood. Price 5 cts. per copy; $3.50 per hundred. 


The Mission of the United States of America in the Cause 
of Peace.— By David J. Brewer of the U.S. Supreme 
Court. Address before the New Jersey State Bar Asso- 
ciation June 12, 1909. 20 pages. 5 cts. per copy. 


A Primer of the Peace Movement. — By Lucia Ames Mead. 
A valuable compendium of statistics, arguments, facts, 
etc., 26 pages. Price 6 cts.; $4 per hundred. 


A Solemn Review of the Custom of War. — By Noah Wor- 
cester, D. D. A reprint of the pamphlet first published 
in 1814. 24 pages. Price 5 cts.; $3 per hundred. 


Dymond’s Essay on War.— With an introduction by John 
Bright. Sent free on receipt of 5 cts. for postage. 


War from the Christian Point of View.— By Ernest How- 
ardCrosby. Revisededition. $1.50 per hundred, prepaid. 


The Case for Limitation of Armaments. — By Benjamin F. 
Trueblood. Reprinted from the American Journal of In- 
ternational Law. 16 pages. 5 cts. each; $3.50 per hundred. 


History of the American Peace Society and its Work.— 
16 pages. Price 5 cts. per copy. 


The Absurdities of Militarism.— By Ernest Howard Crosby. 
12 pages. Price $1.50 per hundred. Third edition. 


An Essay toward the Present and Future Peace of Europe.— 
By William Penn. First published in 1693. 24 pages, 
with cover. Price 6 cts., or $3.00 per hundred, prepaid. 


The Interparliamentary Union and its Work. — By Rev. J. 
L. Tryon. 8 pages. 3 cts. each, $1.50 per hundred. 


A Periodic Congress of the Nations, with list of Congresses 
held.—By Benjamin F. Trueblood. 12 pages. 65 cts. 
each. $2.50 per hundred. 


The Cost of War.—Giving approximate loss in men, in money, 
in destruction of property, and in indirect economic waste. 
By Benjamin F. Trueblood. 16 pages. 5 cts. per copy. 
$3.00 per hundred. 


International Arbitration at the Opening of the Twentieth 
Century.—By Benjamin F. Trueblood. 24 pages. Price 
5 cts. each. $3.50 per hundred, postpaid. 


Perpetual Peace. — By Immanuel Kant. Translated by Ben- 
jamin F. Trueblood. 53 pages. Price 20 cents, postpaid. 


Patriotism. — By Dr. William Everett. Harvard Phi Beta 
Kappa Oration, 1900. 16 pages. 5 cts. per copy. 


The Cost of Armed Peace. 
8 pages. 


By Hon. James A. Tawney. 
Price 3 cts. each. $1.50 per hundred. 
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The Arbitrations of the United States. — By Professor John 
Bassett Moore. 32 pages. 5cts. each. $3.00 per hundred. 


Missions and International Peace.— By Rev. Charles E. 
Jefferson, D. D. Address delivered at the one hundredth 
anniversary of the American Board, Boston, October 12, 
1910. 16 pages. $2.00 per hundred. 


Military Drill in Schools. — By Rev. W. Evans Darby, LL.D. 
8 pages. Price 2 cts., or $1.50 per hundred, postpaid. 


William Penn’s Holy Experiment in Civil Government. — 
By Benjamin F. Trueblood. 24 pages with cover. 5 cts. 
each, or $3.00 per hundred, carriage paid. 

How the Sunday Schools May Aid the Peace Movement. — 
By Benjamin F. Trueblood. 4 pages. Price 50 cts. per 
hundred, postpaid. 


A Battle, as it appeared to an Eye-witness. — By Rev. R. B. 
Howard. Letter Leaflet No. 1. 20 cts. per hundred. 
The Cherry Festival of Naumburg. — Letter Leaflet No. 4. 

Price 20 cts. per hundred, prepaid. 


Washington’s Anti-militarism. — Letter Leaflet No. 6. 
4 pages. Price 50 cts. per hundred, prepaid. 


Coals of Fire.—By Willis R. Hotchkiss, of the Friends 


Africa Industrial Mission. Letter Leaflet No. 7. Price 
30 cts. per hundred, prepaid. 
The Christ of the Andes.—8 pages. Illustrated. $1.25 


per hundred, postpaid. 

The Proposed High Court of Nations. — By James L. Tryon. 
Introduction by Dean Kirchwey. 16 pages. Price 5 cts. 
per copy; $3.00 per hundred. 


Hymns for Peace Meetings.—6 pages. 
per dozen. 


5 cts. each. 35 cts. 


Some Fallacies of Militarism.— By Rev. Charles E. Jeffer- 
son, D. D. 8 pages. Price $1.25 per hundred. 


Teaching Patriotism and Justice. — By Lucia Ames Mead. 
Price $2.50 per hundred. 


Is Japan a Menace to the United States? By Rev. J. H. 
DeForest, thirty-three years a missionary in Japan. 12 
pages. $2.00 per hundred. 


War Facts — Peace Facts.— 2 pages. Valuable for distribu- 
tion at public meetings. 50 cts. per hundred. 


Report of the Thirteenth Universal Peace Congress.— Held 
at Boston in 1904. 350 pages. A most valuable document 
for all peace workers and students of the cause. Price 
10 cts. 


The Two Hague Conferences.— By Benjamin F. Trueblood. 
16 pages. 5 cts. each, $2.50 per hundred. 


The Churches and the Peace Movement.— By Rev. James 
L. Tryon. 4 pages. Price, 50 cts. per hundred, 


Shall Any National Dispute be Reserved from Arbitra- 
tion? — By Hon. J. H. Ralston. 8 pages. $1.00 per 
hundred. 


The Conditions of Peace Between the East and the West.— 
By H. DeForest, D. D. 16 pages. $2.50 per hundred. 


The Moral Damage of War to the School Child. — By 
Rev. Walter Walsh. 8 pages. 75 cts. per hundred. 


Arbitration, but Not Armaments.— By Prof. William I. 
Hull. Price, $1.25 per hundred. 


Women and War. 
per hundred. 


Women in the Peace Movement. 
8 pages. $1.25 per hundred. 

Militarism as a Cause of the High Cost of Living. — From 
the Report of the Massachusetts Commission on the Cost 
of Living, 1910. 12 pages. $1.50 per hundred. 


A World Treaty of Arbitration. — By James L. Tryon. 15 
pages. Price, 5 cts. per copy. 


By Grace Isabel Colbron. 4 pages. 50cts. 


By Benjamin F. Trueblood. 
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